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Individuality—A Threat and 
An Opportunity 


LAWRENCE K, FRANK 


Around puberty boys and girls in 
our society are almost constantly con- 
fronted with a transition that under 
the best of circumstances is difficult. 
After years of thinking of themselves 
and being treated as Mrs. Jones’ little 
boy or girl, they must become Johnny 
Jones or Jenny Jones. They are now 
expected to be individual personalities 
who will increasingly live as emerg- 
ing young men and women, finding 
their places in their age group and 
establishing themselves as masculine 
or feminine personalities in the eyes 
of the opposite sex. 

One of the central beliefs or goal 
values of Western people has been 
the belief in the worth of the indi- 
vidual person. This conviction that 
each one is unique has for thousands 
of years created difficulties both for 
the individual person and for his so- 
ciety. We are still struggling to find 
some way of reconciling this seeming 
conflict in ways that are less costly to 
the individual and less destructive to 
social order. This is the problem 
in essence that faces the boy and girl 
during adolescence. 

For several decades teachers, coun- 
selors and guidance personnel and 
those engaged in diagnosis and ther- 
apy have been emphasizing the im- 
portance of individual differences in 
all their professional work. This con- 


ception of individual differences has 
been based largely upon the place or 
rank order which an individual holds 
in a variety of standardized tests and 
other forms of assessing his or her ca- 
pacities, performance and other char- 
acteristics, as shown by their response 
to these tests. It is significant that 
these indications of individual differ- 
ences are primarily in terms of how 
nearly the individual conforms to or 
departs from various norms for age 
and sex groups. 

Now this conception of individual 
differences is, of course, a valid and a 
very useful concept and the test find- 
ings have a wide range of applicability 
in dealing with individuals. But it 
also should be noted that these pro- 
cedures do not reveal much of what 
might be called the unique or essen- 
tial individuality of the persons, the 
ways in which he or she as a person- 
ality is indeed different from others. 

Also, it should be noted that while 
we have long emphasized the impor- 
tance of recognizing these individual 
differences, as: shown by various tests 
and assessment procedures, we have 
not always recognized how difficult it 
is for any person to accept his or her 
own individuality. 

This becomes highly significant in 
the adolescent years when boys and 
girls undergo the often dramatic 
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transformations of height, weight, 
size, and shape; the development of 
the visible secondary sex character- 
istics; and undergo the profound al- 
terations in functioning that come 
with the development of their repro- 
ductive functions. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out that every ado- 
lescent boy and girl is greatly trou- 
bled, often acutely anxious, about 
their own normality. They worry 
whether they are too big or too little, 
whether their various features and 
parts are of the right size and shape, 
and they may suffer greatly from the 
embarrassment of being unable to 
manage their arms and legs, their 
voices and their labile feelings. 

Just because they are facing this so- 
cial expectation of being and acting 
as individuals, they seek the encour- 
agement and the reassurance from 
their own age group. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, they are eager to con- 
form to the so-called peer culture, to 
dress, to speak, to act, indeed to do 
everything in the patterns that are ac- 
cepted and approved by their age 
group because that is the only safe 
way of becoming an individual. 

Thus, the teenage girl wants to 
use all the cosmetics and glamor tech- 
niques, the hairdos, the clothes of her 
age mates, gaining thereby a feeling 
that she belongs, will be accepted and 
can prove she has got “what it takes.” 
But in all of this, she wears these 
common adornments “with a differ- 
ence,” feeling that her use of lipstick, 
her hairdo, is a little different from 
everyone else’s and expresses. her in- 
dividuality. 

We may extend this a bit and say 
that because the adolescent must un- 


dergo such far reaching transforma- 
tions, must give up so many of his 
earlier learned patterns of conduct 
and his many accepted beliefs and ex- 
pectations, in order to move from 
childhood to adulthood, this period 
of intense conformity is almost a pre- 
requisite to growing up. Indeed, there 
are some indications that the indi- 
vidual boy or girl who cannot or will 
not try to meet these requirements 
of age mates is likely to be a some- 
what disturbed or neurotic person. 
Parenthetically it may be remarked 
that in many other cultures, there are 
initiation ceremonies provided by 
adults which are often difficult and 
even painful for boys and girls, but 
which give them an opportunity to 
make this transition and to gain an 
adult status without undergoing the 
prolonged uncertainty and the other 
heavy psychological costs which our 
adolescents must pay. 

The foregoing may give rise to 
some adult complaints, if not indig- 
nant rejoinders. One frequently hears 
the question, “Does every boy and 
girl have to go through these silly 
fads and crazes and waste their early 
years in this sheep-like conformity to 
their age group, often led by the 
more irresponsible and sometimes 
anti-social individuals? What can we 
do for the boy or girl who says, when 
they feel it is safe to confide, ‘I hate 
doing this or that, but I have to go 
along with the crowd if I don’t want 
to be left out and miss out on what I 
do want in the way of social life with 
my group’.” Both the adult remon- 
strances and the adolescent complaint 
are not to be lightly dismissed nor can 
they be answered by the fatalistic 
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statement that the teenagers must go 
through this period and just “learn 
to take it.” 

It seems clear, as suggested earlier, 
that adolescents need the support and 
reenforcement of their age group if 
for no reason other than finding as- 
sociations and relationships in which 
they are not subject to the continual 
fault finding, criticism, ordering and 
forbidding, and other more or less 
humiliating experiences which make 
up the bulk of what they receive from 
parents, teachers and other adults. 
We have a long standing tradition 
that the way to help our children and 
adolescents is constantly to remind 
them of their defects and their weak- 
nesses and to threaten or punish all 
their fumbling efforts and frequent 
mistakes. We are not often aware of 
how this treatment systematically 
undermines the adolescent’s shaky 
self-confidence and often gives him an 
image of himself as a person who 
lacks all the desirable characteristics 
for becoming an adult, as expected by 
others, and, more importantly, for 
approaching the ideal self which he 
cherishes as a more carefully con- 
cealed aspiration. 

If we ask how we can aid our teen- 
age boys and girls to meet this crucial 
period in their development as indi- 
vidual personalities, we might start 
with an acceptance of this acute need 
for belonging to their age group and 
finding there the reassurance and en- 
couragement they need for growing 
up. If we can thereby diminish or 
eliminate the often moralizing, judg- 
mental and antagonistic attitudes to- 
ward teenage patterns which unfor- 
tunately we tend to exhibit and often 


are not aware of what we are indicat- 
ing, then we can ask how can we 
strengthen the individual so that he 
or she can or will move on toward 
adulthood without becoming fixated 
as a perpetual adolescent. It should be 
emphasized that while the young 
teenager is usually immensely eager 
to be like those just a bit older and to 
copy everything they do, in the later 
years of adolescence, say around 
eighteen, nineteen and twenty, those 
who have not completely lost or sur- 
rendered their own individual integ- 
rity, are now equally concerned with 
escaping from teenage patterns and 
developing whatever individuality 
they may have been able to discover 
in themselves. 

This suggests that maybe the most 
fruitful contribution we can make is 
to help the individual boy and girl 
to discover themselves, to recognize 
what they can do that is “distinctly 
individual.” This means encouraging 
them to explore the wide variety of 
activities, interests and especially 
what we call esthetic and creative ac- 
tivities, not necessarily to become pro- 
fessionals and to learn more and 
more skill and techniques, but rather 
as fruitful ways of learning about 
themselves, discovering their often 
unsuspected capacities and hitherto 
unrevealed potentialities. The intent 
of such. efforts would be to help the 
individual to develop an image of 
himself or herself which can be ac- 
cepted, lived with, and increasingly 
developed in the years of adult life 
soon to come. 

Such an image of self is not a pure- 
ly abstract conception, but it is a pic- 
ture of what we’are actually, of what 
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we believe we should be, and what 
basically we hope to be. Again, these 
are not three separate lives, but differ- 
ent aspects or dimensions of the ways 
we regard ourselves, talk to ourselves 
and continually evaluate ourselves 
by these different criteria. In this 
self-evaluation are always much emo- 
tional or affective elements because 
we feel toward ourselves largely ac- 
cording to the way significant persons 
in our lives, parents, and other espe- 
cially admired relatives, teachers, and 
other experienced persons have made 
us feel in their communications and 
relations with us. 

In view of the general prevail- 
ing pattern of secondary education 
throughout the country, it is impossi- 
ble to ignore how our schools, and, to 
a certain extent, our various youth 
organizations in their concern for 
teaching the adolescent what is be- 
lieved to be essential, are by the pre- 
scribed courses and programs, the in- 
sistence upon conformity to various 
norms, by evaluating performance 
primarily in terms of what everyone 
else thinks and does and believes, 
present the largest obstacle and the 
most systematic resistance to the de- 
velopment of individuality. Here 
again we see how measuring indi- 
viduals’ capacities and performances 
according to standardized tests or by 
so-called objective and true-false ex- 
aminations serves notice on the indi- 
vidual that if he wishes to win adult 
approval and to gain the necessary 
marks or grades in his courses, he 
must learn to be as like everyone else 
as possible, only more so. 

The foregoing is deliberately ex- 
aggerated in order to emphasize what 


cannot be denied, namely, that our 
primary concerns and our accepted 
practices are with the non-individual- 
ized achievements and performances 
of youth. There are, of course, in 
every school and college devoted 
teachers who strive in every way to 
offset this educational stereotype and 
to evoke the individuality of their 
pupils, often in the face of criticisms 
by their colleagues and, ironically 
enough, with resistance on the part of 
many of their students who after 
years of passive conformity are likely 
to feel uncomfortable and resentful 
when expected to be creative and in- 
dividual. 

Various studies have been made in 
recent years of individuals who ex- 
hibit what we call bias, prejudice and 
other forms of interpersonal and 
group relations that violate our ideals 
of democratic conduct and ethical re- 
lations. These studies, which have 
included some intensive investigation 
of individuals’ life experiences, show 
that these persons are likely to have 
an image of themselves that is often 
warped or distorted so that in a very 
real sense they cannot accept them- 
selves and live at peace with them- 
selves. Their outward behavior, espe- 
cially their antagonisms toward peo- 
ple who differ from them is, we might 
say, an inevitable concomitant of their 
lack of individuality in the sense we 
have been discussing it. 

When we talk about helping ado- 
lescents to become individuals, it 
should be emphasized as strongly as 
possible that this does not mean fos- 
tering the kind of competitive rivalry 
and the desire to beat and outshine 
others, for which the term individual- 
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ism is often used. Indeed, as we have 
just seen, individualism in the sense 
of an overwhelming concern for one’s 
own status and advantages over others 
appears more and more as a symptom 
of an unhappy personality who has 
had little or no acceptance as an in- 
dividual and therefore has been im- 
pelled to strive for any advantage or 
symbol of social superiority over 
others. To hazard a generalization 
that may or may not be wholly valid, 
we might say that individualism arises 
from weakness, but that individuality 
is an expression of strength, a strength 
that is not expressed in the desire for 
power over others, but in acceptance 
of self and a recognition of how that 
person may find fulfillment of his or 
her potentialities in ways that are con- 
genial and appropriate to his or her 
unique capacities. 

This, of course, is expressing an 
ideal to which we can aspire but will 
not ever fully attain. But we can be 
much more helpful to our adolescent 
boys and especially our girls today in 
helping them to find the ways in 
which as unique individuals they can 
meet the requirements and expecta- 
tions of our social life and at the same 
time can do so without denying or im- 
pairing their individual integrity. This 
means helping our children and youth 
to believe in themselves—a belief 
that is not vain, conceited and all the 
other undesirable expressions of indi- 
vidualism, but rather is expressed in 
self-confidence that comes from in- 
creasing recognition by others that 
their individual way of thinking and 
of performing is valid and desirable. 

It would be of immense help if in 
addition to the efforts of those en- 


gaged in counseling and guidance on 
an individual basis, we could provide 
some opportunities for adolescents to 
meet in small groups and discuss their 
perplexities and their aspirations. 
Again to guard against misunder- 
standings, this emphasis upon group 
work as a process of fostering the in- 
dividuality of the members is not 2 
plea for what is called individualism. 
Instead of provoking the person to 
assert himself in various ways that 
are usually disruptive and antago- 
nistic to the group or social order, the 
purpose here being discussed is to 
help him to discover himself, to rec- 
ognize and accept himself as he expe- 
riences recognition and acceptance 
from the group members. Moreover, 
in the warm, accepting climate of the 
group, he discovers himself saying 
what he did not realize he knew. He 
becomes, therefore, more of an indi- 
vidual, not a competitor in striving to 
out-do others in the most popular, 
common, de-personalized patterns. 
A person feels himself a member of 
the “lonely crowd” when he finds 
contiguity in place of intimacy, when 
he must conceal or deny his own 
unique self in order to be accepted, to 
belong, as we see so often in teen- 
age groups. 

The great opportunity of group 
work is to provide occasions where the 
de-personalization of the crowd 
replaced by membership in a group 
which the individual helps to create 
and maintain and in turn is responsive 
to, as we see in team play or an or- 
chestra. This means that all members 
of the group recognize that each one 
is a unique individual, to be accepted 
and responded to as such, so that each 
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one thereby finds and gives recogni- 
tion in a reciprocal, dynamic trans- 
actional process. This, of course, oc- 
curs only in so far as the leader 
evokes the individuality of each mem- 
ber of the group and responds in ways 
that help establish the group and 
generate the dynamics of the group. 
Since these dynamics arise from his 
and the others’ way of relating them- 
selves to each other and to the leader, 
we see how the individual members 
exhibit in the group what they rarely 
or ever can do alone or in an unor- 
ganized crowd. This, of course, in- 
volves expression of feelings which 
can be productive and generous, as 
shown in the Group Conversations 
which Dr. Rachel DuBois has de- 
veloped for groups of strangers from 


different cultural backgrounds. Re- 
calling the happy days of their child- 
hood, they create a group climate in 
which each one contributes an euphon- 
ic reminisence, unique, but equivalent 
to those of others. 

As we are discovering, the dynam- 
ics of the group may be used as one of 
the most potent instrumentalities for 
fostering the development of indi- 
viduals when we are concerned not 
with group action and with seeking 
consensus or group decisions (which 
are important at times), but rather 
where we want to provide the equiva- 
lent of the teenage conformity pat- 
tern by giving reassurance and group 
support to each individual as he strug- 
gles to become himself. 





The Person They Call the Dean* 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


As I have looked forward to this 
meeting with you who are deans of 
women of the State of Ohio, I have 
also looked backward. I have looked 
backward in my memory across three 
decades and more to the several oc- 
casions when I, an undergraduate in 
a large state university, approached 
the door of the office marked Dean of 
Women and hesitated there . . . and 
finally and shyly entered. 

I have looked back to the needs 
that took me to that door. As I have 
done so, I have realized that the per- 
son they call the dean is both a hardy 

*Based on an address before the Ohio Association 


of Deans of Women, Tiffin, Ohio, November 13, 
1954. 


perennial in the American academic 
scene and a changing phenomenon: a 
remarkably changing phenomenon. 


The needs and problems that I 
once carried with me to the Dean’s 
office have not become obsolete; but 
there were kinds of help that I great- 
ly needed for which students today 
would spontaneously turn to the 
Dean but for which I, in those days, 
would not have thought of asking. 

I went to the Dean, I recall, for 
help in finding part-time work. I 
went for information about a living 
place I could afford. I went on two 
separate occasions to apply for help 
from the student loan fund, and once 











to talk over the chances for a scholar- 
ship. 

These were practical matters. They 
were vitally important to me, for 
they had to do with my chances of 
remaining in college at all. But nev- 
er once did I go to the Dean with any 
problem closely related to myself as 
a person: as @ person in college. 

Does this mean that I had myself 
and my situation well in hand and 
needed only a little financial support 
to make all well with my soul and 
my mind? Not at all. On the con- 
trary, I was a pretty baffled youngster 
so far as a great many aspects of per- 
sonal and social relationships were 
concerned. 

I came in off the farm. I came out 
of a high school where I had been 
one-third of the graduating class; and 
I found myself abruptly one student 
among ten thousand. Earning my 
way financially, and earning it aca- 
demically in terms of grades, were 
problems more readily within my 
compass than was the problem of 
earning relationships with fellow stu- 
dents and with the whole enormous 
structure of college life. 

How did I handle these problems? 
Partly I survived by trial and error. 
But here is a significant thing: I “in- 
vented” deans for myself. 

The woman who owned the tea 
shop where I worked at mealtime be- 
came, as it were, my Dean of Wom- 
en. I turned to her, not to anyone 
called the Dean, with problems as in- 
timate, for example, as those of what 
to wear and how to act in unaccus- 
tomed situations. I seem to recall 
that I even cried on her shoulder. 

I had other unofficial deans, too. 


Tue Person THey Cat, THE DEAN 
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One of them, oddly enough, was an 
astronomy professor; another was a 
public speaking professor. Both of 
these men—not women—had a way 
of looking at life that made me feel 
that if they looked at me they would 
see a person and not an academic 
digit. 

Then there were older students 
whom I came to know; and I jearned 
to angle up to certain among them 
with some of the personal problems 
that had me baffled. 

So it worked out all right. But the 
point here is a double one: first, that 
“deans” were necessary even if they 
had to be invented; and the second, 
that I found it easier to invent them 
than to approach the person officially 
called the Dean. 

In part, no doubt, the reason lay 
within myself. Perhaps I just did 
not know how to use available re- 
sources. I think, however, that the 
answer goes deeper. The Dean who 
is truly a counselor and friend had not 
yet entered the scene. I do not doubt 
for a moment that if I had asked for 
specific advice, I could have got it. 
But I do doubt that I could have had 
a comfortable, unhurried chance to 
think aloud about my perplexities 
long enough to find out clearly what 
it was I needed to know. 

The Dean’s office was a correct 
place. In its physical appointments 
it was almost too luxuriously correct. 
In its atmosphere, it was too socially 
correct. It was, in brief—and I think 
this is not an unfair judgment—a 
place where girls could feel at home 
only if they already felt pretty much 
at home in an urban society. (I recall 
sitting across the table from the Dean 
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at one freshman dinner and feeling 
awkwardness and constraint take over 
my whole body and mind. Every- 
thing about etiquette that I did not 
smoothly know loomed appallingly 
large that night as the Dean looked 
across at me. Everything that I did 
know and feel and wonder about as 
a human being seemed appallingly 
insignificant. ) 

As I look at you this evening, and 
feel the emotional warmth of this at- 
mosphere, I suspect that the three 
decades since that night constitute a 
long period of cultural growth. You 
do not look like people whom even a 
freshman fresh from the farm would 
greatly fear. You look like people 
who would let that freshman find 
herself in your presence and who 
would give her emotional room to 
stretch and grow. 

Something has happened—a good 
something. We have moved into the 
psychological age; and the atmos- 
phere of that age has moved into 
the office of the Dean. Those who 
come into that office breathe now the 
clarifying and restorative air of psy- 
chological understanding. 

On a recent Edward R. Murrow 
program, Carl Sandburg declared the 
word exclusive to be the ugliest word 
in the language. I would accept his 
decision. I can think of none uglier 
in what it stands for. If I ask myself 
an opposite question—what is, to my 
mind, the most beautiful word in the 
language—I think I would say hos- 
pitality. For as I say the word, I feel 
a tingle go up my spine—as though 
I stood in the presence of humanity 
at its best. And I suppose that what 
we must progressively mean by a 
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psychological age is one in which we 
know enough about ourselves and one 
another, and our deeply shared hu- 
man nature, to release what is best in 
the human being. 

Physical hospitality; mental hos- 
pitality; emotional hospitality; spiri- 
tual hospitality: as these operate with- 
in ourselves as individuals, and 
within the environments we set up for 
our shared living, we do what we 
rightly can do both to confirm the 

















































significance of each unique individual 
who is not ourselves and to confirm 
the unity of mankind. We do what ’ 
we rightly can do to bridge the sep- P 
arateness of our lives: to reach out to d 
the baffled and lonely and draw them h 
into the sphere of understanding 
and affection, of shared work and al 
laughter. hi 
I would say, then, that more than = 
anything else the Dean must be a “ 
person who is humbly and skillfully he 
a practitioner of the arts of hospital- th 
ity. Only as she is such can she truly he: 
put to work the deepest insights of 
our psychological age, making her the 
office a place where students feel what F *S ' 
they need to feel—about themselves hor 
and others; about their work and the BF 8°t 
embracing human enterprise—if they by 
are to grow into a sound maturity. jud, 
How does the spirit of hospitality The 
manifest itself? How can it be the f ? fi 
dominant spirit even where the set-  °¢"s 
up of the particular institution is such for 
that it constantly threatens to turn the they 
Dean into a cross between a harried In 
chore-girl and a harrying disciplina- F hosp: 
rian? If we can answer these ques § 8 S 
tions, we can perhaps draw up for °W" 
ourselves a portrait of the person bees 
cn. 
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are glad and proud to call the Dean. 
First of all, the spirit of hospitality 
is a modest spirit—and the Dean must 
be a person who knows that she her- 
self does not yet have all the answers. 
There is something profoundly im- 
portant about this. Students are un- 
finished people; and people who 
know themselves to be unfinished— 
puzzled, raw on the edges—can re- 
lax enough to grow only in the pres- 
ence of those in whom they can subtly 
feel a more mature but nonetheless 
kindred humility. “Blessed are they 
who know their spiritual need . . .” 
particularly if they be those, like 
deans, who are entrusted with the 
handling of other people’s needs. 
But the spirit of hospitality must 
also impart confidence. In the Dean, 
humility must not be so devastating 
a sense of inadequacy that she makes 
others insecure by the contagion of 
her own insecurity—or by the threat 
they feel in her own efforts to prove 
herself and establish her authority. 
We often speak, psychologically, of 
the need to structure situations: that 
is, to set up dependable frames of ac- 
tion, so that people who are trying to 
get onto the hang of things can know 
by what standards they are to be 
judged and what is expected of them. 
The Dean must be a person who has 
a firm enough and clear enough 
sense of values that she can provide 
for students a frame within which 
they can measure their own growth. 
In the third place, the spirit of 
hospitality is, we might say, a listen- 
ing spirit. Students have to do their 
own growing. It cannot be done for 
them. They must be able, therefore, 
to choose their own directions. Psy- 
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chologically, we know, this means 
that they need a chance to think 
aloud about themselves. The Dean, 
accordingly, must be a creative lis- 
tener. She must know how to keep 
still, but not just passively still. 
Rather, she must be one with whom 
others can relax enough to say out 
the things that greatly matter to 
them, and who can help them, when 
they get stalled in their words and 
thoughts, to get beyond the barrier 
and go on thinking and talking until 
they find themselves. 

Again, the spirit of hospitality is 
flexible and adaptive in its definitions 
of the important and unimportant. 
The Dean has to know that many 
things that seem trivial to her as an 
adult may seem overwhelmingly im- 
portant to a girl who is having to try 
to like herself reasonably well in a 
college environment in which she 
does not yet feel at home. On the 
other hand, many things that are im- 
portant from the angle of academic 
organization may have to be played 
down as unimportant if they threaten 
to overshadow the human factor in 
the Dean’s relationship to a student. 

Finally, the spirit of hospitality 
contains at its core an awareness that 
life is amazing, and that it is larger 
than any single incident that goes to 
make it up. Life does not take on 
significance in any human being— 
whether the person be student or 
Dean—unless it is dedicated to some- 
thing greater than itself. 

I have been asked on numerous 
occasions what I mean by a personal 
philosophy—and I have given vari- 
ous answers. Finally, however, I have 
come to conclude that what I mean is 
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something like the following: a per- 
sonal philosophy is that which helps 
the individual to locate himself in 
the human race; to locate the passing 
moment in a longer time span; to lo- 
cate impulse within a frame of prin- 
ciple; to locate his own efforts within 
some overspanning effort to make 
life better; and finally to locate the 
human race within the universe. The 
habits we build and the attitudes we 
hold—and therefore the atmos- 
pheres we create for those who come 
into our presence—have to be made 
out of our personal philosophy no 


less than of our skills. This is true no 
matter what our occupation may be, 
and it is almost overwhelmingly true 
if we happen to be the Person They 
Call the Dean. 

If it is true, as Edna Millay wrote 
in Renmascence that the 


“ . . world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide,” 
it stands to reason that the small 
“world” we call the office of the 
Dean of Women will stand out no 
wider than the heart of the person 
who sets its atmosphere. 





Teenage Adjustments in Large 
and Small Families* 


PAUL H. LANDIS 


The small family pattern of the 
United States has been in the making 
for not less than two generations. 
This pattern reflects a trend in the 
values and aspirations of the Ameri- 
can family. One can be sure also that 
the small family itself creates an en- 
vironment for children, not only in 
the physical but also in the psycho- 
logical and emotional sense, quite 
different from that of the large fam- 
ily. So much emphasis of recent 
years has been placed on the small 
family and its problems and values 
that few realize that many children 
still are reared in relatively large 
families. 

In fact, until Bossard and Sanger’s 

*A paper delivered before The Family Section, 


American Sociological Society, Urbana, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 10, 1954. 


study on the large family system, lit- 
tle research had been directed spe- 
cifically to problems of the large 
family." Their article called atten- 
tion to the fact that approximately 
13% of all children under 18 years 
of age, even today, are in a house- 
hold of six or more related children, 
or approximately one-in-seven, which 
certainly makes the subject a perti- 
nent one. 

From their intensive study of 25 
families, they concluded that the 
large family does have certain char- 
acteristic patterns and attitudes that 
are unique and significant. Space 
does not permit a summary of their 
findings and hypotheses. Suffice it to 

1James H. S. Bossard and Winogene Pratt Sanget, 


“The Large Family System,” American Sociological 
Review, 17: 3-9, February, 1952. 
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say that our data gives statistical con- 
firmation to many of the points made 
in that intensive case study, as well 
as revealing some other important 
differences between large and small 
family systems. 

Primary data were obtained from a 
questionnaire survey of 4377 seniors 
in high schools of the state of Wash- 
ington. This was a third of the sen- 
iors graduating in the state in the 
spring of 1947, and represented half 
of the high schools in the state. A 
second series of data deals with 1424 
State College of Washington stu- 
dents from a sample contacted by 
questionnaire in the fall of 1952. 

Of the high school group, 15.5% 
were from families of six children or 
more (large families); 40% from 
families of four or more; 11.5% were 
only-children. Of the farm group, a 
fourth of the high school seniors were 
from families of six or more children, 
and an eighth of the college group. 


In both the high school and col- 
lege groups, the large family was 
found to be more authoritarian in dis- 
ciplinary patterns than the small fam- 
ily. From the only-child up to the 
large family, the greater the number 
of children, the more authoritarian 
the family tended to be.* 


The college group was asked to 
rate the happiness of their families. 
Young people from families of three 
children or less tended to rate the 


2For a description of the Guttmann scale used in 
measurement for the high school sample, see Paul H. 
Landis and Carol L. Stone, The Relationship of Par- 
ental Authority Patterns to Teenage Adjustments, 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, Bul- 
letin No. 538, September, 1952. 

3Bossard and Sanger believe the large family gen- 


erally must be more authoritarian than the small 
family. 


happiness of their families higher than 
those from larger families. This was 
more true of girls than of boys.* Since 
the democratic family philosophy 
stresses the importance of compan- 
ionship, mutual sharing and personal 
well-being, this finding is consistent 
with what one would logically ex- 
pect. 


Even the matter of breaking up 
marriage tends to follow a pattern 
according to size. In the large fam- 
ily today, as historically, marriage is 
usually dissolved by death rather 
than divorce. In the group studied, 
21.5% of families of six or more chil- 
dren had been broken, 15.8% by 
death and only 5.7% by divorce. In 
the two- and three-child family, di- 
vorce and death had taken about an 
equal toll. In the only-child families, 
21.6% had been broken, 11.5% by 
divorce or desertion; only 10.1% by 
death. 


The teenagers from small families 
showed evidence of more often be- 
ing able to choose their destiny. They 
more often had planned to continue 
their schooling. They not only had 
higher educational goals but achieved 
more educationally. At least, they 
placed themselves higher in school- 
rank than did their classmates from 
larger families.’ They were less cer- 
tain about their vocational prepara- 
tion. This problem no doubt reflects 


4Our other studies indicate that girls are much 
more sensitive than boys to the interaction patterns 
that characterize parent relations. See Landis and 
Stone, Ibid; also Paul H. Landis, The Broken Home 
in Teen-Age Adjustments, Washington Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 542, June, 1953. 

5These results are in direct contradiction to those 
reported for 128 children from large families by Al- 
bert Ellis and Robert M. Beechley, Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 79: 31-34, 1951. 
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their abundance of opportunity for 
choice rather than that they possess 
less knowledge about vocations than 
do the children from large families. 
If they terminate their schooling, 
they do so for reasons satisfactory to 
them rather than because of the pres- 
sure of external forces. Economic 
factors were clearly more of an in- 
fluence in terminating schooling in 
the large families than in the small 
families. The only-child was likely 
to plan terminating schooling because 
of matters that involved personal 
values and personal choice — “I’ve 
spent enough time in school”; “Job 
I have in mind doesn’t require it”; 
“T can step into a job right now.” 

Another check on scholastic values 
and school privileges was obtained by 
asking the high school group how 
many of their older brothers and sis- 
ters graduated from high school. In 
the two- and three-children families, 
83% had completed school; in the 
four- and five-children families, 
75.4%; in the six-or-more-children 
families, only 62.8%. 

An analysis of the size of family of 
the 1424 Washington State College 
students studied compared with that 
of high school seniors gave clear in- 
dication that college attendance is far 
more often a privilege of the child 
from the small family than from the 
large family. 

During the senior year of high 
school, and in college as well, a much 
higher proportion of both boys and 
girls from large than small families 
were working and earning. The larger 
the family, the more time spent in 
work and the more money earned. 


Teenagers in the small family 
more often had received their sex in- 
formation from socially approved 
sources—parents, other adults, church 
groups, and class-supervised discus- 
sion; those in large families had more 
often received theirs “from other 
kids,” magazines and movies. The 
teenagers in small families had a 
more favorable attitude toward re- 
ceiving sex education in school than 
did those from large families. 

The high school youth who were 
only-children felt more socially 
grown up and able to assume respon- 
sibility than did those from large 
families. The greater maturity of the 
only-child at this point is very strik- 
ing. This may reflect, primarily, his 
association with adults. 

The school life of the only-child is 
more activity centered than that of 
children in larger families; in fact, 
the larger the family, the less the 
school life of the high school senior 
is activity centered. A check on the 
actual number of activities showed 
that 36% of the only-child girls had 
four or more activities, compared with 
21.5% of girls in families of six or 
more children. Of only-child boys, 
23.5% had four or more activities, 


compared with 19% of those from | 


families of six or more children. 

A higher proportion of girl leaders 
in college were found in the only- 
child group than in families of other 
sizes. College leaders among the men 
more often came from the two- and 
three-child families.. 


Of the college group, half the girls ; — 


from only-child families belonged to 
sororities; only 16% of girls from 
families of six or more children be- 
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longed to sororities. On the State Col- 
lege of Washington campus, the liv- 
ing costs of dormitory and sorority 
living are approximately the same. 

In the matter of making friends, 
also, girls from large families were 
at the greatest disadvantage. The 
proportion of girls in this group with 
few friends was high. More boys 
from large families were in the 
“many friends” classification. In gen- 
eral, the data shows with respect to 
friendship and sociability that the 
small family (particularly the only- 
child family) is disadvantageous for 
the boy; the large family is a disad- 
vantage for the girl. 

As to total adjustment problems in 
all areas, only-children averaged 
more problems than did others. In 
six of eight problem areas studied by 
a check list of 260 problems, either 
boys or girls in the only-child fam- 
ilies rated more problems than any 
other. They had more family prob- 
lems, more social problems, more 
problems in boy-girl relations,° and 
more moral and religious problems. 

At the opposite extreme, teenagers 
from families of six or more children 
checked more problems in three ma- 
jor areas: schooling, financial and 
living condition, and vocational prob- 
lems. 

Finally, from the list of items 
checked by young people, certain 
ones that were checked by more than 
10% of one group or the other were 

SLimited studies of marriage adjustment suggest 
that only-children have-a more difficult problem suc- 
ceeding in marriage than others. Also, fewer of them 
than others marry. Lewis M. Terman, ef al. Psycho- 


logical Factors in Marital Happiness, (New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1938). 


subjected to detailed analysis. More 
young people from the six-or-more- 
children families than others checked 
problems having to do with room in 
the home, money, getting along with 
sibs, shyness, and school relation- 
ships. Only-children, by contrast, 
were in a higher proportion of cases 
concerned with interpersonal rela- 
tions, personal worries, getting along 
with other people, daydreaming, 
worry and anxiety about the future. 
This would suggest that the only- 
child is too much preoccupied with 
introspection. He has too little expe- 
rience with others of his age group to 
occupy his time and attention. His 
thoughts turn in on himself. The 
teenager in the large family, living 
under the pressure of a large family 
group, is concerned with external 
problems and situations. 

In recent decades, there has been 
so much preoccupation with the prob- 
lems of the only-child and the small 
family that parent education has over- 
looked the problems and needs of the 
large family. Certainly there is evi- 
dence in this preliminary study of a 
high school and a college sample that 
the large family is unique and that it 
merits further study from the stand- 
point of (1) economic needs, (2) 
educational needs, (3) opportunity 
for achieving a reasonable level of 
aspiration, and for the girl, the evi- 
dence suggests a decided need for 
more effective socialization.” 


7For a more extensive presentation of data on the 
problem of this paper, see Paul H. Landis, Teenage 
Adjustment in Large and Small Families, Bulletin No. 
549, Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
Pullman, Washington, April, 1954. 





Methods of Understanding Social 
Relations of Adolescents 


MARION LECOUNT 


First on the list of adolescent in- 
terests is that of boy-girl relation- 
ships. One cannot listen to a group 
of adolescents talking amongst them- 
selves without realizing this very 
quickly. Not always are adolescents 
sure of themselves in these relation- 
ships: they ask a host of questions 
about what to do about this and the 
propriety of that. Those responsible 
for the guidance of youth today are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
this major adolescent problem and 
want to know what they can do. 

The development of heterosexual- 
ity seems to follow a rather character- 
istic pattern. In the normal course of 
events, the individual seems to go 
through the following developmental 
stages: (1) The period of infancy 
and childhood during which the child 
develops from an interest in himself 
alone to a seeking of companionship 
with other boys and girls, regardless 
of sex. (2) The gang age which be- 
gins at about age eight in which the 
primary interest is in members of the 
same sex. Beginning at approximate- 
ly the age of ten antagonism is shown 
between the two sexes. (3) The age 
at which interest in the opposite sex 
begins to appear. For girls marked 
evidences of this appear around the 
age of thirteen; for boys, the age of 
fourteen. Toward the end of this pe- 
riod some individuals begin to “pair 


off” with members of the opposite: 
sex. (4) The crowd age (ages 16 to 
17, on) during which heterosexual 
interest is apparent and during which 
group dating and double dating is 
prevalent. This age is called by vari- 
ous names; Hurlock prefers the 
“boy-crazy and girl-crazy” stage. 
(5) The courtship stage during 
which individual dating is the char- 
acteristic pattern and heterosexuality 
is beginning to be established. (6) 
The final stage in which heterosexual- 
ity has become established and which 
results in marriage and family life. 
The above is a very brief summary of 
central tendencies in the developmen- 
tal pattern of heterosexual interest. 
Verbatim reports of the discussions 
of fourteen boys and twenty girls who 
were seniors in high school give 
glimpses of boy-girl relationships as 
they perceive them. The ages of 
these boys and girls ranged from 17-0 
to 18-5, the mean age being 17-7. 
Their 1Q’s on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, Form I, ranged 
from 98 to 130, with the mean IQ 
being 112.5. This group was superior 
intellectually; most of them were 
planning to go to college. All except 
two of them had had work experi- 
ence of some sort. There were mort 
parents of these pupils engaged in 
clerical, service, mechanical, and 
manual work than in the professions 
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Eleven of the pupils stated that their 
mothers as well as their fathers 
worked, most of them in factories. 


PROCEDURES 

As the procedure for collecting the 
data may be more useful to other 
deans than the findings from this par- 
ticular group, the group method will 
be described in some detail. 

The first meeting was planned 
with the following purposes being 
kept in mind: (1) to establish rapport 
between the investigator and the 
group by creating a permissive atmos- 
phere, (2) to secure the interest of 
the group in the problem, (3) to 
secure active cooperation through 
initiating the democratic process, and 
(4) to arrange for routine adminis- 
trative details of the meetings. The 
four purposes seemed to be achieved 
as well as could be expected in one 
meeting. 

The goals for the second meeting 
were (1) to build rapport through 
group discussion and interaction, and 
through emphasis on their individual 
interests, (2) to gain an idea of what 
this group considers its most impor- 
tant problems in social living, and 
(3) to handle administrative details. 

After roll was called, the worker 
introduced the “buzz” session with 
the question, “How many of you have 
heard of the ‘buzz’ session or the 66 
discussion group?” One of the boys 
responded with, “I don’t know what it 
is, but I can guess—it’s a small dis- 
cussion with the people who sit near 
you.” It was explained that the 
“buzz” session was several small 
groups of six, more or less, from a 
larger group who introduced them- 
selves and together tried to arrive at 


the answer to a specific question. It 
was explained also that the purpose 
was to get as many different ideas as 
possible on a topic and to allow every- 
one to have a chance to express him- 
self. The members were then asked 
to introduce themselves and to ap- 
point one member to take notes on the 
topics which were going to be dis- 
cussed this session. 

As soon as the groups had formed, 
a few introductory remarks about so- 
cial activities and their role in the 
lives of young people of this age were 
made. The group was told that some 
information is available about the 
problems young people have to face 
in their social lives, but that we were 
interested in knowing what they con- 
sider their most important problems. 
They were then asked to return to 
their “buzz” groups and discuss the 
following question: “What do you 
consider to be the most important 
problems you have in your social 
life?” Ten minutes were allowed for 
them to work on this, and then gen- 
eral discussion was conducted. 


The “buzz” sessions seemed to be 
very popular. Apparently the group 
had a general idea of what was ex- 
pected of them. They formed spon- 
taneously into their groups, settled 
down to quiet, interested discussion 
and came out with some very good 
problems.. These are the problems 
which were in the notes of the four 
recorders: 

Group 1. (a) Where can I take a 
girl without spending too much 
money? (b) Girls. (c) Should you 
kiss a girl on the first date? (d) 
Transportation. (e) Money. 

Group 2. (a) Curfew hour. (b) 
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Parents who wait up for you. (c) 
How to start conversations at parties. 
(d) Not enough time to do anything. 

Group 3 (a) Money. (b) Preju- 
dice in the home — over nationality 
and religion. (c) Mother who wants 
to go everywhere with you. (d) 
Pushed around by brothers and sis- 
ters. (e) Parking after dates. 

Group 4. (a) Clicks in S.H.E. (ap- 
parently cliques were meant here). 
(b) Money. (c) Problem of where 
to go and what to do—transportation. 
(d) Can’t intermingle. (e) Etiquette. 

Only a few minutes were left for 
the general discussion, so the first 
topic on the list was briefly touched 
on. The subjects were told that their 
problems would be listed on the board 
at the next meeting and that the dis- 
cussion would continue from there. 

The same general procedure held 
for the third meeting except that the 
first sociometric test was administered 
at the beginning of the meeting. The 
sociometric test was introduced cas- 
ually. The general text as it was ad- 
ministered is given below: 

“We are going to need small per- 
manent groups or committees to be 
able to carry out our study of social 
activities. These committees will be 
organized for the purposes of work- 
ing on problems of social life, study- 
ing them, analyzing them, and dis- 
cussing them. Also each committee 
will be asked to present its ideas be- 
fore the larger group. We will be 
working in the committees for the du- 
ration of the study. Each of you 
knows whom you most enjoy being 
with, with whom you would most 
like to be on one of these committees. 
On this sheet of paper, will you list 


the three people with whom you 
would most like to work? Put num- 
bers 1, 2, and 3 down the edge of the 
paper. (Illustrate on blackboard.) 
Opposite ‘1? put the name of the boy 
or girl with whom you would most 
like to be. Opposite ‘2,’ your second 
choice, etc. I will keep all of the 
choices in mind and arrange the com- 
mittees so that everyone will be with 
one or more of the people he chooses. 
You may choose a boy or girl who is 
absent today. Their names are listed 
on the blackboard. Be sure to write 
down the first names, since I haven’t 
had a chance to become well acquaint- 
ed with you as yet. (Pause, allowing 
time for choices to be made. At the 
same time, check to see that three 
choices are being made.) 

“Fach of you also knows if there 
are any people with whom you feel 
particularly uncomfortable on a com- 
mittee or who may feel that way about 
you. The committees will be arranged 
so as to avoid this as much as possible. 
If there are any with whom you 
would rather not be, or who you think 
feel the same way about you, put 
their names on the bottom of the 
page. If there aren’t, leave it 
blank.”* 

This first sociometric test was used 
to gain a preliminary picture of the 
interrelationships of the entire group 
and to attempt to locate, particularly, 
existence and nonexistence of cross-sex | 
relationships and of heterosexual in- 
terest. A sociometric test using a simi- 
lar criterion was used at the thirteenth 


1This sociometric test was patterned after the one | 
described in Helen H. Jennings, Sociometry in Group 
Relations: A Work Guide for Teachers. Washington, | — 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948, pp. 15- | 
16. i 
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meeting to compare with the results 
of this one. 


Again “buzz” groups were formed 
and, using the results of the last meet- 
ing as a stimulus for thinking, the 
groups were asked to work on the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) What do you 
consider to be the most important 
problems in your social life? (2) 
What do you do to solve them? (3) 
What solutions are usually made? A 
general discussion of approximately 
thirty minutes was held. Worker at- 
tempted to lead the discussion using 
the method suggested by Levy.” The 
structuring was done only at the be- 
ginning, and was aimed at limiting 
the discussion to the area of social 
development. A verbatim record of 
the general discussion was taken and 
transcribed. The attitude seemed to 
be one of great interest throughout, 
and approximately half of the group 
contributed verbally to the discussion. 
That there was not more general par- 
ticipation may have been partially 
due to a natural hesitancy and par- 
tially to the fact that this was the first 
time many of them had recorded 
their voices. Several of the group 
stayed after the meeting to hear the 
play-back of the wire. 

Subsequent meetings gave an in- 
teresting picture of the formation of 
groups as based on the first socio- 
metric test and of various techniques 
used in contributing to the under- 
standing of relationships and of indi- 
viduals within the group. Approxi- 
mately eight members comprised each 
of the four groups, each of which se- 

2Sidney J. Levy, “Nondirective Techniques in the 


Study of the Developmental Tasks of Adolescence,” 
School Review, LVII (May, 1949), pp. 300-309. 


lected one of the following topics to 

consider: Dates and Behavior at Par- 

ties, Dating, Relationships with Peo- 
ple, Money and Allowances. Follow- 
ing a consideration of their problem 
and a method of presentation of ideas 
to a general session, each group 
would be responsible for a group ses- 
sion. However, during their small 
group meetings an attempt was made 
to examine the total structure of the 
relations of each individual in the 
group in an effort to answer the fol- 
lowing two questions: What are the 
nature and characteristics of the boy- 
girl relationships which appear to ex- 
ist within the group? What is each 
individual’s relations to the opposite 
sex within the group (a) as viewed by 
his peers? (b) as viewed by himself? 

From these discussions, many in- 

sights emerged. The following ex- 
cerpts are from the discussion con- 
ducted under the leadership of Group 
1. Frank acted as chairman, and a 
very informal panel was the method 
used. The teacher introduced the 
panel merely by saying that this 
group had decided to discuss as their 
two main problems Dating and Be- 
havior at Parties. Frank led off as 
follows: 

Frank: It was decided that we would 
take Dating and Behavior at Par- 
ties as our main problems and 
bring them before the whole class 
for discussion. We discussed what 
some of the problems under these 
headings might be, and one of the 
main problems we have arrived at 
involved having a car for a date. 
We got many different opinions, 
and didn’t arrive at anything defi- 
nite and we’d like to get your ideas 
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—on whether you think a car is 

necessary on a date. 

Bill: What are some of your ideas 
a ee 

Francis: If a girl wants to go out with 
him, she’ll probably go out with 
him anyhow, even if he doesn’t 
have a car. 

Barbara: If a girl won’t go out with 
him if he doesn’t have a car, then 
she isn’t worth going out with. 
(General laughter) 

Albert: Some of the girls don’t think 
that way though, Art. When you 
ask a girl to go out with you, the 
main question is if you’ve got a car 
or not. (Protests of “no” from 
several girls in the group.) 

Prudence: Oh no! The boys think 
it’s that way, but it really isn’t. If 
a girl likes a fellow, she’ll walk. 
(General laughter from _ the 
group) .... 

Georgia: I think we’re wasting our 
time on this subject. Let’s go to 
another subject. 

Frank: Well, we found that the rea- 
son a lot of boys don’t like to go to 
the dances is because they don’t 
know how to dance. (Comments of 
“That’s true” from the group.) 

Albert: Some of the boys think they 
don’t know how to dance, but some 
of it’s self-consciousness about get- 
ting out on the floor. I have taken 
a couple of dancing lessons this 
year, and I think I’ve danced more 
this year than I ever have in my 
life. It’s up to the girl, too, to 
make a fellow feel at ease. I mean, 
some of the girls you go out with 
—lI mean, they make you feel like 

you're a, well, they just make the 

boy feel self-conscious. 
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Frank: Well, I guess the next ques- 
tion has mostly to do with the boys 
—that is, how to go about asking 
for a date. 

Bill: What do you think about it? 

Frank: Well, you got to have in mind 
a girl that you want to go with, 
and then the worst is to ask her. 
(Marianne: “What do you mean?” 
—laughter. ) 

Prudence: Well, how about us girls 
when we do the asking like Leap 
Year Parties. (Frank: “You don’t 
have to do it.”) Oh yes we do—if 
you’re in a group and you throw 
parties, the girl has to ask someone 
to go to the party—well, the girls 
always ask the fellows. How about 
it, girls? I always ask. 

Georgia: Of course, it’s different if 
you go steady or something. And 
some of the girls go steady, and 
that makes it nice, you know. It 
makes it very easy. I don’t see 
what’s so courageous about a fellow 
going up to a girl and saying, “How 
about going to the movies Saturday 
night?” I don’t think he deserves 
any Purple Heart for that. 

Marianne: Well, I don’t think they 
deserve any Purple Heart, too. But 
I think they must think they do be- 
cause—well, I work at a soda foun- 
tain, you know, and you see a lot 
of things, you know, and... (loud 
laughter) and you hear them dis- 
cussing about asking someone out 

for a date, and I really think they 
think it’s hard... . 

Barbara: I think it depends entirely 

on the girl. I mean, as far as 

whether a fellow feels at ease in 
asking a girl out or not. Some fel- 
lows feel it does take courage. 
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Marianne: Well, I’m not for striking 
up for going steady but I do know 
that’s one reason why a lot of peo- 
ple do go steady. At least, you’re 
sure, and a fellow doesn’t have to 
get his courage up to ask for a date. 
When a dance comes along, he just 
says, “Let’s go,” and the girl 
doesn’t have to wait around and 
think, “Gee, I wonder if he’s going 
to ask me.” 

Prudence: I know, that’s the trouble. 
A lot of girls go steady just to get 
that Saturday Night Security. I 
think a lot of boys do it because 
they just don’t like to keep asking 
so much. I don’t think it’s so much 
the fellows though—it’s the girls. 

Frank: It’s the girls what? 

Prudence: They like that Saturday 
Night Security. 

Albert: Going steady spoils a fel- 
low’s perspective, I think, going 
with the same girl all the time. 
(Much laughter) 

Floyd: What about the girls going 
with the fellows outside of high 
school? 

Prudence: Don’t forget a girl matures 
much sooner than a fellow does. 
That’s why you’ll find that most of 
your high school girlsk—I’m not 
putting this in for a dig—go with 
older fellows—I mean fellows 
who are out of high school... . 

Ethel: What does a girl do when she 
goes out with a fellow and she 
takes the load in the conversation, 
and he just won’t talk and you 
can’t get anything out of him? 

Prudence: Well, just say, “Did you 
hear this . . . .?” and then, “Oh, 
did you hear... .?” You've got 
to keep it up or else you. . 


Frances: Talk about the baseball 
games—my boyfriend loves it. 

Roy: Well, one suggestion might be 
that you might try asking ques- 
tions that require more than a 
“yes” or “no” answer. 

Prudence: Say, “What do you think?” 
(Laughter) Then, when they say, 
“T don’t know.” you’re lost. (Again 
laughter ) 

Marianne: Of course, some boys are 
just interested in basketball, base- 
ball, football, and sports—and the 
girls don’t know too much about 
them. Of course, you’re supposed 
to find out what boys are interested 
in, but you get awful tired finding 
out that so-and-so won so many 
fights in the third round... (Again 
much laughter) 

Teacher: We have time for one more 
comment. 

Floyd: Girls have a—well, she has to 
have a running knowledge of. the 
sport. She should know, for exam- 
ple, in the summer which teams are 
in the National League and which 
teams are in the American League, 
and who’s in the first place. And 
she can carry on a good conversa- 
tion. ... (Many “oh’s of conster- 
nation from the girls.) 

The Sociometric Questionnaire was 
also administered. Nine different cri- 
teria were used on the test: going to 
the movies, forming a social group, 
joining a class in social dancing, dou- 
ble dating, single dating, skating, etc. 
One criterion was left open for them 
to indicate any other situation in 
which they would like to participate. 
It was emphasized that choices might 
be made from people outside the 
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group, as well as those within the 
group. 

The “Guess Who” Questionnaire 
was patterned after the one used by 
Tryon® in her study of the interrela- 
tionships of various personality traits 
as evaluated by two groups of ado- 
lescents. A total of twenty eight 
paired items representing the two ex- 
tremes of a trait were used on the 
questionnaire. Most of these items 
Tryon found to be related to hetero- 
sexual adjustment. The other eight 
items were designed to find each in- 
dividual’s relation to the opposite sex 
as viewed by his peers. Choices were 
limited to individuals within the 
group. If the individual could find 
no one whom he thought fit the de- 


scription, he was instructed to leave ~ 


the space blank. The names of ab- 
sentees were listed on the blackboard 
to assist the subjects in filling out the 
questionnaire. 

To support conclusions drawn from 
other instruments used, an attempt 
was made to secure a daily schedule 
of activities in the form of a diary 
record. The following approach was 
used: First, a personal appeal was 
made. They were told that the diary 
record is an excellent method of help- 
ing students evaluate the way they 
spend their days, that it is a method 
which shows up sources of wasted 
time well spent, and that it enables 
one to compare his own use of time 
with the use of time by pupils in 
other high schools and colleges. It 
was emphasized that the results 
would be reviewed with them during 


8Caroline M. Tryon, Evaluation of Adolescent Per- 
sonality by Adolescents. Monograph of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
1939, 


their personal interviews. Second, it 
was pointed out that their records 
would be used as a method of deter- 
mining proportional amount of time 
spent in work, play, sleep, etc., of a 
group of adolescents. It was not ex- 
plained that the amount of time spent 
in boy-girl relationships would be 
considered, although this was one 
purpose of the instrument. Third, 
examples* were read to illustrate to 
the members of the group ways in 
which other students have kept such 
diaries. Fourth, they were asked to 
fill out one page in the booklet for 
this day’s date. 

The following structuring was used 
in opening the interviews with each 
individual: 

“Tt has been found that it is more 
fun for both of us, if you just start 
off by telling a little bit about your- 
self, how you feel about things, what 
yow’re interested in, what you expect 
to do when you leave here, and so on. 
It doesn’t matter where you begin. 
Then, as you go along, I will ask 
questions which I think may be im- 
portant. Would you like to do that?” 

Little effort was made to direct the 
flow of conversation through the first 
five or ten minutes of the interview, 
thus giving the interviewee time to 
settle down, relax, and feel at ease. 

It was hoped that attitudes with 
respect to the following general de- 
velopmental tasks would sponta- 
neously be brought forth by the sub- 
jects: (1) selecting and preparing 
for a vocation, (2) gaining emotional 
independence from parents, (3) de- 
veloping socially responsible behav- 

4Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 


Work. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, c1946, pp. 356-59. 
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ior, (4) developing relations with 
age mates of both sexes, and (5) 
preparing for marriage and family 
life. As each of the areas was touched 
upon by the subjects, the worker 
would then ask direct questions to 
gain the information which was de- 
sired. The following questions were 
asked toward the end of the interview, 
if the subject had not already an- 
swered them: 

(1) Selecting and preparing for a 
vocation: Have you chosen your fu- 
ture career? What is it and how did 
you arrive at it? Do you work now? 
How long? Doing what? How are 
you planning to achieve your goal? 

(2) Gaining emotional independ- 
ence of parents: How do you feel 
about leaving home to go away to 
school? Who decides when you shall 
get in after a social event? How do 
you feel about your parents? 

(3) Development of socially re- 
sponsible behavior: What kind of 
social activities do you like best? Who 
plans your social program for you? 
Are you comfortable and at ease at 
social functions? Do you prefer go- 
ing with adults or people your own 
age? Who are the people you go 
with? How old are they? Do you 
have a particular group? Do you be- 
long to other groups? How many in 
your group? Do you have a best 
friend? Do you usually go with a 
group or a single friend? 

(4) Development of relations with 
age mates of both sexes: How do you 
feel about the opposite sex? Do you 
date? Double date? Go steady? Go 
with many different boys/girls? If 
you go steady, how long have you? 
What made you decide to go steady? 


How did you get started dating? Do 
you remember your first date? What 
was it like? How did you feel? How 
often do you date? How do your par- 
ents feel about your dating? How do 
you feel about the first date kiss? 
Parking? 

(5) Preparation for marriage and 
family life: Do you want to get mar- 
ried? Have you thought construc- 
tively about it? Are these definite 
plans, or something you have just 
thought about? 


The last instrument utilized was 
the Sentence Completion Exercise.° 
This instrument was a fifty-six item 
self-devised questionnaire which was 
designed to reveal feelings with re- 
spect to the nine developmental tasks 
of adolescence as formulated by 
Havighurst.° The specific purposes 
of the instrument were: (1) to arrive 
at an understanding of each individ- 
ual’s attitude toward himself with 
respect to these developmental tasks, 
(2) to use the information collected 
to help give meaning to the relation- 
ships which seem to exist in the per- 
sonal lives of these individuals, (3) to 
emphasize the psychological meanings 
of the boy-girl relationships of this 
group, and (4) to evaluate this meth- 


5For further information on the Incomplete Sen- 
tence Test as a method of diagnosing personality, see 
Amanda R. Rohde, “Explorations in Personality by 
the Sentence Completion Method,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXX (April, 1946), 169-81; Jessie R. 
Runner, “Social Distance in Adolescent Relation- 
ships,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (No- 
vember, 1937), 428-39; Morris I. Stein, “The Use of 
a Sentence Completion Test for the Diagnosis of 
Personality,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, III 
(January, 1947), 47-56; and P. M. Symonds and 
C. E. Jackson, “An Adjustment Survey,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXI (May, 1930), 321-30. 


6Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948, pp. 30-63. ' 
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od in terms of its efficacy in helping 
teachers to understand their students. 


GENERAL FINDINGS OF 
TECHNIQUES UsED 


The Sociometric Tests revealed 
data that (1) the girls in general ex- 
hibited more initiative in choosing the 
opposite sex than did the boys; (2) 
there was a higher percentage of 
choices between the sexes on the first 
test than on the second one; (3) the 
second test indicated a substantial 
percentage of the group had not es- 
tablished clear heterosexual interest; 
(4) some of the relationships within 
the group had been developed and 
possibly clarified over the interven- 
ing ten weeks. In general, the total 
social structure of the group remained 
basically the same over the ten-week 
period, and certain relationships seem 
to have been strengthened and oth- 
ers developed. From the administra- 
tion of these two sociometric tests a 
great deal has been surmised with re- 
spect to the heterosexual relationships 
of these thirty four adolescents. The 
sociometric tests have been helpful in 
giving a preliminary picture of the 
group. Other techniques must be 
utilized to supplement and correct 
the findings obtained from these two 
devices. 

The Soctometric Questionnaire 
was mainly designed to widen the un- 
derstanding of the total social situa- 
tion of the subjects and to give 
further insight into the nature and 
characteristics of boy-girl relation- 
ships. Its main purpose was, in effect, 
to gather data regarding each indi- 
vidual’s relationships with the oppo- 
site sex in his actual social environ- 


ment. It was hoped also that those 
who might not indicate the presence 
of heterosexual interest on the first 
two tests would do so on this instru- 
ment. As a matter of fact, approxi- 
mately one third of the group gave no 
indication of presence or absence of 
heterosexual interest on the first two 
tests. Therefore, the sociometric ques- 
tionnaire was devised. A total of nine 
criteria was posed. Four of the cri- 
teria were designed to elicit informa- 
tion with respect to actual social 
groupings outside of this group of 
thirty four subjects. It was expected 
that the students would respond to 
the situations with the names of peers 
with whom they had the closest asso- 
ciations. These four criteria were: “I 
would most enjoy going to the movies 
with these people,” “I would most 
like to go skating with these people,” 
“T would most like to take a class in 
social dancing with these people,” 
and “I would most like to form a 
small social group with these people.” 
Two of the criteria were designed to 
elicit information with respect to each 
individual’s perception of his own 
popularity with his peers. These two 
were stated as follows: “These peo- 
ple would probably choose me to form 
a small social group with them” and 
“T would be least likely to be chosen 
to go on a double date with these 
three people.” Three criteria were 
developed to gain information with 
respect to dating preferences. These 
were: “I would most enjoy going on 
a double date with these three peo- 
people.” Finally, a miscellaneous 
category was left open for the sub- 
jects to indicate personal preferences 
as to activity and companions. This 
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was stated as follows: “In what other 
situations do you like to take part? 
What companions would you choose 
to accompany you?” 

Quite a few answers have been 
gained for the questions posed. The 
following general conclusions with re- 
spect to the group can be made: (1) 
Some of this group of senior boys and 
girls seem to have strongly developed 
heterosexual interests. (2) There is, 
however, a substantial percentage of 
the group who have apparently not 
made this developmental step. (3) 
The girls seem to be more interested 
in boys than boys in girls even at this 
age. (4) The boys seem to be more 
reticent than girls in indicating pre- 
ferences. (5) Marked individual dif- 
ferences with respect to peer relations 
are apparent. In addition, a tremen- 
dous amount of information regard- 
ing the structure of each individual’s 
relationships, both within the group 
and outside the group, has been 
collected. Mixed groups have been 
identified which seem to be charac- 
terized by a small inner grouping, 
flanked by a group of satellites who 
would like to become members. 
Several one-sex groups have been 
identified. Certain conjectures have 
been made with respect to each indi- 
vidual’s relationship to the opposite 
sex as viewed by himself and by his 
peers. 

The “Guess Who”? Questionnaire 
was composed of twenty eight items. 
The items were paired on the basis 
of the two extremes of a trait. Thus, 
fourteen traits were rated, for ex- 
ample: (1) everybody likes, nobody 
seems to care much about, (2) very 
good looking, not good looking at 


all, etc. Total scores for each indi- 
vidual were computed as follows: (1) 
a score of +1 was given for each 
positive vote received, (2) a score of 
—1 was given for each negative vote, 
(3) self-choices were omitted, and 
(4) a final total was achieved by sub- 
tracting the negative votes from the 
positive votes. Some of the indi- 
viduals, therefore, received negative 
total scores. 

In addition to indicating what traits 
this group considers to be important 
to popularity, two interesting ideas 
emerge from an inspection of these 
items. 

First, it seems clear that this group 
of twenty four considers what might 
be called “heterosexual effectiveness” 
as being directly related to success in 
the total social sphere. This is shown 
by the votes received on the positive 
and negative aspects of two items, the 
one with respect to “having dates” and 
the other, to “belonging to a crowd.” 
This group as a whole seems to have 
achieved the establishment of hetero- 
sexual interest to the point where 
it is highly admired in others. Per- 
haps the definition of heterosexuality 
should include not only the phrase 
“interest in the opposite sex” but also 
a phrase such as “accompanied by 
normal behavior toward the opposite 
sex.” This finding also re-emphasizes 
the importance of heterosexuality in 
the total social development of the 
individual. It lends support to the 
view that.no one developmental task 
is more important than any other, but 
that they are all important to the 
achievement of maturity. 

Second, the votes received on the 
item, “willingness to park on the first 
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date,” are interesting. There seems 
to be no relationship whatsoever be- 
tween “willingness to park” and popu- 
larity. Those who received high scores 
on choice-status also were considered 
as “willing to park.” Those who re- 
ceived low scores were considered in 
the same light. This suggests that 
parking is neither condoned nor re- 
jected as a pattern of behavior by the 
group, but is merely accepted as a 
natural concomitant of boy-girl re- 
lationships. 

The diary record was used to de- 
termine the comparative amounts of 
time spent in general social activities 
and in purely heterosexual activities. 
Only twenty six out of the thirty 
four filled out diary records. Of 


these, several only filled out three or 
four pages of the record. To this de- 
gree, the results presented are inade- 


quate. However, it seemed to be 
worthwhile to find the proportionate 
amount of time spent in the various 
types of activities. Only activities par- 
ticipated in during the evenings were 
considered, inasmuch as the major 
portion of the daytime activities were 
in school and most of the students did 
not describe contacts with other indi- 
viduals when in school. A total of 
173 evenings were described. Forty 
three per cent of these evenings were 
spent at home at a variety of activi- 
ties — studying, watching television, 
listening to the radio, “talking to 
Mom and Dad,” playing canasta, and 
just “fooling around.” Of the 53 per 
cent of the evenings which were spent 
out, 22 per cent were spent in same 
sex groupings, 14 per cent in mixed 
groupings, 14 per cent in single dates, 
4 per cent with relatives, and 3 per 


cent alone. Activities which allowed 
for heterosexual contacts within the 
groups, then, accounted for only 28 
per cent of the total evenings report- 
ed. Activities in which the subjects 
participated when they went out in 
the evenings included: bowling, 
church choir practice, shopping, 
movies, dancing, a small proportion 
of night clubbing and drinking, “just 
riding around and eating,” visiting 
relatives. A substantial proportion of 
the boys and girls in their interviews 
complained that there just wasn’t 
anything for young people their age 
to do. 

The Interview was structured so as 
to yield information with respect to 
self-concept, attitude toward parents, 
attitude toward social activities, and 
attitudes toward heterosexual activi- 
ties. The interview was extremely 
helpful in understanding the attitudes 
of the group and was probably the 
best single means of understanding 
the personality of the individuals. As 
a technique it showed that an extreme- 
ly idealistic attitude toward marriage 
was expressed by the group. Many of 
them thought of themselves as being 
too immature to consider marriage for 
themselves at the present. Others 
had reached the conclusion that they 
would have to wait until they had 
attained financial security. Only a.few 
scoffed, and they, on further question- 
ing, were not so divergent in their 
opinions. The following verbatim 
records illustrate two of these points 
of view: 

“Maybe I’ll meet the right one when I’m 
young, I don’t know. They say love’s fun but 
I haven’t given much thought to it. No matter 


how much I’ve liked a girl, I wouldn’t call it 
love, ’cause that’s a big word—and marriage, 
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to heck with that. It’s a long way off for me. 
I want to be kind of, well—twenty-six, that’s 
a good age. Between twenty-one and twenty- 
five, those are pretty wild rough years and 
you’re liable to be doing anything, from stay- 
ing up all night and playing cards to—and 
that’s no time to get married. It really isn’t. 
I firmly believe that, and I don’t intend to get 
married before twenty-five or twenty-six— 
that’s early enough.” 

“Well, I don’t plan to get married until, 
well, I suppose everybody. ... But I don’t 
want to get married until I’ve got a job, I 
mean, a sure job where I’ll be able to make 
enough to support a wife. I dont’ want to get 
married on the fly—right away on the spur of 
the moment.” 


The attitude toward dating as be- 
ing a learning experience which is not 
always a comfortable one is best de- 
scribed by various subjects during 
their interviews when asked about 
their first date. The following first 


date experiences seem to be charac- 
teristic: 


“I was self-conscious all night. You know, 
I'd ask the girl, ‘May I help you with some- 
thing?’ or ‘May I have this next dance?’ or 
something like that. I didn’t have a very good 
time, because you’re depending too much on if 
you’re doing the right thing or something else. 
I went with.... I’d just gotten started... . 
I guess nobody has a good time on their first 
date—that’s just experience for the next one. 
That gives you experience and you know what 
to expect from a girl and what not to.” 

The Sentence Completion Exercise 
was expected to yield information with 
respect to each individual’s attitude 
toward himself in his total environ- 
ment. The results were used to gain 
understanding of each individual and 
of group attitudes toward various 
aspects of boy-girl relationships. 

The major portion of the infor- 
respect to attitudes 
toward love, physical intimacies on 
dates, dating, and marriage was 
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gathered from the sentence comple- 

tion exercise, the interview and group 

discussions. 

The majority attitude of the group 
toward love was found to be very 
romantic. Of the thirty four subjects 
who responded on the Sentence Com- 
pletion Exercise, seventeen made 
comments which indicate this attitude. 
Two items on the exercise attempted 
to find the meaning of love to the 
group. The two items with some of 
the students’ responses are quoted as 
illustrations of their attitude: 

To fall in love is... to be loved... 
romantic! ... wonderful, I know! 
...a wonderful feeling. ... some- 
thing I enjoy very much. ... my 
hope for the future. 

I know I’m in love because... . 
... all I have to do is look at him. 
... I feel that certain way when 
I’m around my girl. ...I feel so 
funny whenever she is around. ... 
I get butterflys in my stomach when 
he looks at me. ... when I see her 
I feel queer. ... I feel an absence 
acutely. .. . I’m a changed person. 
Techniques are always a means to 

an end; they are not an end in them- 
selves. They should be used as ap- 
propriate in a particular situation to 
help adolescents understand them- 
selves. Such understanding should 
then be related to a social program 
that contributes to the best well 
balanced development of every stu- 
dent. A well organized program in 
the schools providing a wide variety 
of coeducational activities as well as 
activities with the same sex, seems to 
be necessary to help youth in the de- 
velopment of an adult level of inter- 
est in the opposite sex. 

















































































































































































































Life Plans of College Women 


JANE BERRY 


Those of us who work with college 
women frequently find ourselves won- 
dering what Winifred or Susan is 
planning for the years which extend 
beyond graduation. As counselors, we 
work with today’s young women 
throughout their college careers. We 
try to assist individual girls in gaining 
perspective that will enable them to 
realize their goals and aspirations for 
the future. As deans, we try to de- 
velop and direct total programs which 
will supply meaningful experiences 
not only on the college or university 
campus but also as a preparation for 
later life. If we work in the place- 
ment office, we are confronted with 
problems of post-college employment 
which involve both the college educa- 
tion and the life situations of the 
young women. Our collective re- 
sponsibility is great and each of us 
is forever seeking increased under- 
standing of today’s college women 
which will assist us in our endeavors. 

How far does the average woman 
student see into the future? What 
plans does she have for herself? 
Among these plans, which does she 
consider to be most important? Are 
there specific ages at which she tends 
to visualize herself as engaging in 
particular activities? Do her plans 
provide for the assumption of com- 
munity responsibility? How many 
children, ideally, would she like to 
have? Does she feel that a mother’s 
place is completely in the home? If 


not, how does she qualify her answer 
to this query? Does she want to de- 
vote a measure of time to work out- 
side the home in order to keep up 
with developments in her vocational 
field, be it education, mathematics, or 
political science? Do young women 
college and university students tend 
to read the many books and articles 
on the subject of the college trained 
woman and her role in our society? 
What about middle life? Is the col- 
lege woman able to project her plan- 
ning this far into the future? If so, 
what activities does she anticipate for 
this period? 

The foregoing questions and many 
others come to mind when one at- 
tempts to focus on the life plans of 
today’s college women. In an effort 
to obtain answers to some of these 
questions, the writer conducted a 
questionnaire survey of randomly 
selected freshman and sophomore 
women at 15 colleges and universities 
in the early months of 1954. In this 
survey 677 young women partici- 
pated. Institutions invited to partici- 
pate in the survey are typical of wo- 
mens’ colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
state and urban universities, and are 
located in the various geographical 
areas of the United States. An 
analysis of the questionnaire data 
yielded information on the life-plan 
patterns of college women. High- 
lights of this study are briefly de- 
scribed in this article. 
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Pians FoR MarrIAGE AND FAMILY 
Marriage 

As might be anticipated, marriage 
occupies the most prominent place in 
the life of plans of the young women 
cooperating in the study. About 40% 
of the 677 students responding to the 
questionnaire considered it possible 
that they might marry prior to the 
completion of college. Over 60% of 
the respondents reported that they 
would like to get married prior to age 
24. The majority of all the respon- 
dents considered 22 to be the most 
ideal age for marriage. Nine students 
said that they planned to marry after 
the age of 26. Only one student re- 
ported that her life plans do not in- 
clude marriage. 


Children 


Having children was likewise 
prominent in the life planning of 
almost all the young women respond- 
ing to the questionnaire. The majority 
of the students reported that they 
think it would be ideal to have their 
first child prior to age 25. Many said 
they would like to have a first child 
when they are 23 or 24. 

About one third of the students 
stated that they would like to have 
three children. Another third indi- 
cated that they are planning on four 
and the remaining third were about 
equally divided between those who 
wanted two children and those who 
wanted more than four. 

Students expected that their college 
and university education would pre- 
pare them for marriage and mother- 
hood, as well as for employment in 
the event of emergency situations 
which may develop following mar- 


riage and the arrival of children. The 
following responses to an open-end 
question asking them to give their 
reasons for attending college are 
typical of the majority’s viewpoint: 
I am going to college: 
to be a more well-rounded person 
and a better wife and mother 
to occupy my time until marriage 
to be prepared in case I have to 
earn my own living 
to meet men that have the same 
interests, and would be good 
fathers and husbands. 


CAREER PLANS 


Women students cooperating in 
the survey tended to interpret career 
as an activity which will take place in 
the one to two year interim between 
graduation and marriage. Their career 
plans revolve around plans for a 


college major. In other words, if a 
girl is planning to major in journalism, 
she is also planning to secure a job 
in the journalism field directly fol- 
lowing graduation. Many students 
report they will be disappointed if 
unable to locate positions related to 
their college majors. The proportion 
of responses representing these points 
of view were as follows: 


Number of 

Points of View Students [% 
Plan to work after 
finishing school 640 94.5 
Plan to work at a job 
related to college major 626 92.5 
Will be disappointed 
if unable to work at a job 
related tocollege major 503 74.3 

About one third of the women 
students planned to conclude their 
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“careers” upon taking the matrimon- 
ial step. The majority of students 
said that they plan to give up their 
job following the birth of a first child. 
Only 16 of the 677 respondents said 
that they plan to work outside the 
home when their children were small. 
About 15% of the students said they 
planned to return to work when their 
children were in high school and about 
30% indicated plans to work when 
their children are ready to leave 
home. 

A number of the young women re- 
spondents emphasized their feelings 
with regard to plans for work out- 
side the home when children are 
small by writing unsolicited state- 
ments such as the following: 

“T am a strong believer in the 

career woman until it comes time 

for her to devote herself to her 
children, although in some cases, 

a mother may be able to do career 

work in the home only if it doesn’t 

interfere with upbringing of chil- 
dren.” 


Prians FoR MippLeE YEARS 


Nearly one half of the students 
participating in the survey said that 
they have given some thought to the 
years ahead when their children will 
be of high school and college age. 
The remainder of the students are 
about equally divided between those 
who admit they have given no 
thought to later years and those who 
report they have devoted considerable 
thought to this life period. 

Respondents were given a check- 
list of specific activities and requested 
to indicate those they planned to en- 
gage in upon reaching middle life. 


Over three fourths of the participants 
replied that they would be interested 
in voluntary community activities 
(church, civic, charitable) as they 
approached middle life. A substantial 
number of students—some 40%— 
thought that they might be interested 
in a career outside the home. Other 
students said they would want to 
learn new skills. Others plan to de- 
vote time to such pursuits as painting, 
travel, writing, sports, and reading. 
Dancing, sewing, and little theatre 
organizations, interior decoration, cer- 
amics, and photography were also 
mentioned. Several students were in- 
clined to be even more specific about 
plans for their middle years. One girl 
said that she would like to undertake 
the designing and making of clothing 
for other people in her home. Another 
stated that she would like to own a 
camp, another a small shop, and still 
another mentioned the desire to be 
a proprietress of a nursery school. 


PLans FOR CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CoMMUNITY 


What do the data suggest with 
respect to contribution to society? Re- 
sponses to the open-end item concern- 
ing the students’ reasons for attending 
college or university reinforced the 
impression that young college women 
intended to make their major con- 
tribution through their roles as mar- 
riage partners and mothers. The 
raising of a happy, healthy family was 
mentioned by the majority as consti- 
tuting the paramount life achieve- 
ment. Very few of the young women 
evidence concern for making contri- 
butions to scientific knowledge or for 
professional achievement. The college 
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women participating in the survey 
were not concerned to any perceptible 
degree with making a contribution to 
society other than through adequate 
performance in their roles as wife 
and mother. Few, if any, felt that 
they owed a debt to society along the 
lines of intellectual productivity by 
reason of their having had the advant- 
ages of higher education. There was 
little evidence of personal ambition 
on the part of the individual students 
with reference to accomplishment out- 
side the orbit of home and family. 

Concern for contributions to com- 
munity life was quite prevalent. A 
considerable number of young women 
said that they intended to engage in 
community activities in middle years. 
However, only 23 students reported 
preparation for community life as a 
reason for seeking college and uni- 
versity training. 


REapINGs ON SUBJECT OF MaRRIAGE- 
MoTHERHOOD-CAREER 


Are freshman and_ sophomore 
women reading the plethora of ma- 
terial currently being written about 
marriage-motherhood-career-relation- 
ships? In an effort to determine the 
proportion doing such reading, stu- 
dents were asked: 

Have you done any reading on the 

subject of marriage-motherhood- 

career relationships? 
Responses to this item favored the 
“non-readers”. In other words, about 
two thirds of the young women par- 
ticipating in the survey stated that 
they had done no reading on the 
subject. About one third of the girls 


said they had done some reading in 
this general area. 


A related item requested students to 
list any readings which they had found 
to be helpful. Many students simply 
referred to certain magazines, espe- 
cially women’s magazines. Among the 
periodicals specified frequently were: 
Ladies Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, and Good House- 
keeping. Other students mentioned 
pamphlets or textbooks having to do 
with marriage and family life—Mar- 
riage for Moderns, Engagement and 
Marriage, Marriage Analysis, Mar- 
riage Handbook, and Building Your 
Marriage. 


Minority Point or View 


Although the majority of the 
women students surveyed fit into the 
general patterns outlined, there were 
individual girls whose life plans con- 
tain a somewhat different emphasis. 
For example, there were several girls 
who say that their plans for profes- 
sional study and work will take prece- 
dence over any other plans. There are 
also a few girls who consistently 
planned to combine career and mar- 
riage throughout a lifetime. 

Inconsistent and apparently ill con- 
sidered life plans were reported by 
another minority among the women 


participating in the survey. An ex- 


1Bowman H. A., Marriage for Moderns. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. 

Burgess, E. W., and Wallin, P., Engagement and 
Marriage. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1953. 
Christensen, H. T., Marriage Analysis. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1950. 

Landis, J. T., and Landis, M. G., Marriage Hand- 
book. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1948. 
Skidmore, R. A., and Cannon, A. S., Building Your 
Marriage. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
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ample of such inconsistency was the ConcLuDING STATEMENT 

life plan of a young woman who Several patterns of life plans were 
stated that she is majoring in a pre- frequently rejected by the college 
medical course. This student said that Women surveyed. Marriage and 


. family life was the dominant pattern. 
she would like to marry at age 21, itd ey . 
and have the first of her three chil- This pattern was modified in various 


, ways—by a short period of working 
dren tl 23. She did not feel that before marriage, by taking up a career 
it was important to keep up with what when the children were older, and by 


is going on in her major field while engaging in community activities. 
her children were small. She had no They expected college to prepare 
plans to resume employment after them for both marriage and work in 
children leave home. line with their college majors. 





NADW SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


The National Association of Deans of Women will sponsor two workshops to be held 
in the summer of 1955, one on the West Coast and one in the East. The program con- 
tent of the workshops will center around the interests of high school deans and counselors. 


Chico State College, Chico, California, is the location of the Western workshop which 
will be held June 19-24. The leader will be Dean M. Eunice Hilton, Director of the Gradu- 
ate Program in Student Personnel at Syracuse University. Dean Margaret C. Wells of Chico 
State College is serving as coordinator. 


The Eastern workshop will be held at Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., August 18-24, with Professor Ruth Strang of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as leader. The coordinator is Jean Francis, Guidance Director, Lower Merion Senior 
High School, Ardmore, Pa. 


The workshops will provide an unusual opportunity for professional stimulation in 
a delightful “vacation” atmosphere. There will be a chance to learn about new develop- 
ments in guidance, to work with outstanding leaders in the profession, and to share experi- 
ences and ideas with guidance workers from other schools. The programs in each workshop 
will allow plenty of time for rest and recreation. 


Application blanks and announcements containing detailed information about the 
workshops will be mailed to all members of NADW later this month. Requests for additional 
information may be addressed to the coordinator of each workshop. 





Why | Enjoy the National 
Association of Deans of Women 


GERTRUDE D. PEABODY 


Recently, when I returned from a 
strenuous weekend of committee work 
for the National Association of Deans 
of Women, a young colleague asked 
me, “Why do you enjoy the NADW 
as you do?” 

Why do I? Why do I put on my 
calendar, a full year ahead, those im- 
portant dates for the national meet- 
ing and guard them jealously from 
encroachment? Why do I take oc- 


casional precious weekends for busy 
committee sessions? Why do I spend 


many evenings alone with my dicta- 
phone “talking” with fellow com- 
mittee members through letters? 
Why do I pull the Journal out of the 
stack of professional publications for 
special enjoyment in the peaceful 
evening at home? Why do I always 
set forth on convention week with a 
glow of enthusiasm? 

The answers to these questions fall 
into three categories: 


1. Professional 

It is important to me to be a part of a 
professional group in which I have 
pride and to have the opportunity to 
make a personal contribution to it. 

It is an opportunity to represent my 
institution and, on occasion, to in- 
terpret it to those unfamiliar with it. 
It is a source of professional aid. Sug- 
gestions and new ideas are available 
through the Journal and other 
NADW publications, through meet- 


ings, and through inspiration from in- 
dividuals. 


2. Association with Women in the 
Profession 


I like women and I like to be associ- 
ated with women professionally. 
Our Association offers occasional op- 
portunity to be of service in an educa- 
tional area where women are some- 
times frustrated and administratively 
“by-passed”. Many times positive 
thinking and action can prevent un- 
pleasant situations if we are alert to 
danger signals and to our own weak- 
nesses. This organization should be 
concerned with encouraging _pre- 
ventive action in cases of this sort. 


3. Personal 


This category, is, quite definitely, the 
most important of the three to me 
because I am a gregarious sort of 
person, enjoying an ever widening 
acquaintance and absorbing much 
from the human associations which 
activity in NADW permits. For that 
reason this category is developed 
much more fully than the first two 
suggested. 

There is a relish or savor to be en- 
joyed from the renewal of contacts 
with old friends. They are the people 
who have spoken out with courage and 
conviction in times of professional 
crises; they are the people who have 
stood by the business meetings instead 
of giving in to the temptation to sleep 
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or go shopping; they have sought 
patiently for the correct wording in 
the sometimes tiresome revision of 
the By-Laws and they have served 
earnestly on endless committees; they 
are the folk who have written the 
books, made important speeches, 
been honored by distinguished de- 
grees and bear honored names in the 
educational world. They are also the 
people who, seated around the 
luncheon table, can recount ridiculous 
experiences (in which many times 
they themselves bore the brunt of the 
situation) or they can regale us with 
a fresh supply of “tellable” stories. 
They make wonderful companions for 
the quick trip to the colorful section 
of the city, the famous pottery, the 
lovely park, the quaint book shop or 
even the dazzling department store. 
Then there is the fun of meeting the 
newcomers to the field—the young, 
the fresh and the beautiful—those 
who are so brave and so bouyant and 
so full of promise! They can tell us 
so much of new methods, new ideas, 
and exciting experience with an excit- 
ing generation. They speak so well 
and they dress so well and they are 
so effective and so confident that they 
restore the courage of the tired among 
us. We need this youth and we are 
grateful that the increasing attention 
to personnel matters at the secondary 


school age level is bringing us so many 
such people. We are glad too that the 
replacements for those of us dropping 
out of active professional work are 
young women. It is heartening to see 
them, to meet them and to find the 
opportunity to appreciate them. 
Whether we look to the familiar or 
the unfamiliar among the personalities 
of our great membership, we find 
certain qualities shining through the 
whole group. Chief among them, to 
me, is mellowness of personality— 
garnished with humor, frankness, and 
courage. Almost universal is devotion 
to values which are eternal—to intel- 
lectual honesty; to decency of be- 
havior; to concern for one’s fellow 
man or woman; to attention to beauty 
and truth in our culture; to respect 
for personality with due regard and 
appreciation for individual differences 
and, finally, to a recognition that all 
of us must draw power from a spirit- 
ual source above and beyond ourselves. 
To brush shoulders with people like 
this and in that contact, to absorb 
some of their qualities, to provide a 
little courage and direction to worried 
women in the profession and to give 
me the sense of being part of a great 
professional whole: These, my young 


colleague, are my reasons for so enjoy- 
ing the NADW. 





NADW 1955 CONVENTION 


Horet Concress, Cuicaco, Int. Aprit 1-4 


First session: 10:00 A.M., Friday, April 1 
Final session: Luncheon at 12:30 P.M., Monday, April 4 
Registration begins at 3:00 P.M., Thursday, March 31 
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Topics of Concern to Deans 


HOPE JACKMAN 


In planning for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, the program chair- 
man usually sends a questionnaire to 
members asking for suggestions for 
the convention program. An analysis 
of 133 responses, mostly from college 
and university members, supplied the 
information for this article. 

More interest is shown in the topic 
of residence halls than in any other 
single area. The following topics were 
suggested: 

Residence Personnel — Head Resi- 
dents, Housemothers: 

as professional workers 

in cooperative dormitories 

in-service training of 

social contacts; community activities 

maintaining personal lives apart from 
group living 

time-off practices 

trained residence counselors vs. un- 
trained housemothers 

salaries; hiring and firing 

status of 

duties—job analysis of 

graduate students as dormitory coun- 
selors 

in-service training program 

Residence Program: 

philosophy of residence hall 

regulations 

counseling 

developing the house council 

laboratory for human relations 

students as hall counselors 

total organization 

social skills 


social program 
stealing, drinking 
freshmen in dormitories 
sorority pledges in dormitories 
cooperative dormitories and responsi- 
bilities of girls 
libraries 
budgeting 
Second in frequency are suggestions 
which fall into the category of extra- 
class activities, including the social 
program, student government, stu- 
dent leadership, student unions, and 
the other usual student activities. 
More specifically, the following as- 
pects of the extra-class program were 
mentioned: 


Student Activity Program: 

sorority and Panhellenic problems 

non-sorority girls’ programs 

evaluating and limiting activities 

maintaining a balance between activ- 
ities and other demands on students 

co-recreational program; centraliza- 
tion 

elections 

social groups’ responsibility for mem- 
bers’ scholarship 

Social Program: 

dating and regulations 

petting, drinking; behavior at events 
and on campus 

courtesy toward chaperones and fac- 
ulty 

administering the program 

traditional social events 

using program for teaching social 
competence 
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Student Government: 

relationships: administration, faculty, 
students 

responsibility for discipline 

relationship between men’s 
women’s student government 

elections 

philosophy of student government 

getting effective leaders and partici- 
pation 

getting respect for regulations of stu- 
dent government 

developing responsibility 

Student Leaders: 

identifying and developing leaders; 
getting participation 

women leaders on coeducational cam- 


and 


puses 
training program 

Other topics often suggested and 
the specific suggestions given under 
each topic are as follows: 


Academic Problems: 

academic counseling 

reading and study habits and the 
dean’s responsibility 

stimulating interest in academic pur- 
pose 

personality factors related to academic 
success 

Counseling: 

techniques 

counseling and discipline 

individual therapy 

evaluation of counseling 

Dean of Women: 

role in general education 

relationships to dean of students, resi- 
dents, counselors, faculty 

how to get administrative recognition 
for her work 

Faculty: 

in-service education for counseling 


in-service education on guidance pro- 
cedures 

faculty members as advisors 

Group Work Techniques: 

group dynamics: trends in theory and 
practice; techniques 

socio-drama 

therapy 


Mental Health: 

concern for 

increasing number of nervous break- 
downs 

how to promote mental health of 
students 


Personal Development: 

morals and habits 

conflicts between standards and chang- 
ing attitudes 

attaining sense of values 

interesting students in community and 
civic life 

Vocational Guidance: 

career days or career conferences 

vocational and educational counseling 
for college women 

part-time work; summer jobs and 
travel for personal development 

Education for Women: 

effects of American culture on 
women’s roles 

women in government and politics and 
policy-making positions. 


There are certain ideas so inter- 
woven through several areas that they 
cannot be separated into definite study 
areas. Chief among these is a theme 
of moral values and standards and 
how to engender higher concepts on 
the part of the students. Each sug- 
gestion is tied up with a specific area 
through which standards and values 
could be taught. The following 
samples of suggestions show the gen- 
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eral thinking: “Development of 
Human Values as a Goal for Educa- 
tion,” “Changing and Building Stu- 
dent Attitudes,” “Morals and Habits,” 
“Conflict between Standards and 
Changing Attitudes,” “Attaining a 
Sense of Values,” “Are Values Really 
Changing?” *‘Enduring Values,”’ 
“Developing Personal Standards,” 
“Dean’s Help on Idealism and Ideals 
in a World of Realism,” “Contribu- 
tions of Religion in Personality 
Growth,” “Faith for Young People 
and Their Advisors,” “Spiritual 
Guidance and Religious Values in 
Education,” “Coping with Social 
Sham.” 

A second thought running through 
many suggestions is the developing 
of responsibility of students in govern- 
ment, dormitory, and student activi- 


ties programs. There is much interest 
in the topic of helping students to 
balance their extra-class activities with 
academic responsibilities. 

Developing responsibility in stu- 
dents is closely related to another 
recurring thought: building interest 
in scholarship. Although at first 
glance this seems to be an academic 
topic, it has many ramifications and is 
related to many other topics. 

How to get help on problem situa- 
tions concerns many members. Over 
and over again the suggestion is made 
that actual situations and solutions be 
presented by deans and counselors 
who have found workable solutions. 
This is exactly what the Secondary 
School Exchange and the College and 
University Exchange columns aim to 


do. 





University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Tue CoLLteceE Dean Wuo Has 
Hetpep ME Most 


As indicated in the October column, 
there is increased recognition of the 
mutual problems of counselors and 
deans in high schools and colleges. 
There are contributions and values to 
be exchanged by each group and many 
deans have initiated programs for the 
purpose of better knowing each other 
socially and professionally. 

The high school counselors take 
over this issue to indicate how the 
college dean may best aid their pro- 
grams and where the two of them 


may better serve their mutual stu- 
dents. 

Miss Wilma McVeigh, Dean of 
Girls, Ridgewood High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, emphasizes 
the importance of both groups know- 
ing each other. 


Only through acquaintance can deans come 
to know those of us who measure praise spar- 
ingly and those who regularly use lavish de- 
scriptives. Therefore, counselors are devoted 
to those deans who make a business of knowing 
us as individuals and establishing channels of 
communication other than the written word 
on an application- blank. Counselors, also, ap- 
preciate those deans who can read between the 
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lines. When we have faintly praised, the dis- 
cerning dean picks up the phone and asks for 
more first-hand information. 

Part of this picture is the mutual trust that 
has been instilled over the years. There are 
too many high school counselors who have 
been excoriated by parents returning from 
rejection interviews quoting phrases from the 
counselor’s pen that were intended for the 
dean’s guidance. 


This problem of the use of con- 
fidential records is of real concern to 
many of this high school group, just 
as it was emphasized by the college 
deans, in the last column. Miss Edna 
D. Williams, Dean of Girls, East 
High School, Sioux City, Iowa, makes 
another addition to this subject. 


Past experience would also make me suggest 
that if a dean is interested in getting informa- 
tion about an individual student, an assurance 
that the information will be kept confidential 
and that those rushing students for sororities 
will not find it available, will make a differ- 
ence in the type of information given. 

A second suggestion would be this: when a 
college dean is quite sure that she detects 
a certain pattern of strengths or weakneses in 
freshmen entering her college, it would be 
helpful if she would pass this information on 
to the high schools from which the bulk of the 
students are drawn. If there seem to be 
specific items which are apparent in students 
from one high school, these would be extreme- 
ly valuable to the high school deans and might 
make it possible for them to help their gradu- 
ates to make a more effective adjustment. 


From Anacostia High School, 
Washington, D.C., Miss Jean Moffatt, 
counselor, outlines services that have 
proved particularly helpful to them. 


1. Several colleges have saved us a great 
deal of time by notifying us of the entrance of 
our high school graduates into their institu- 
tions. By this service we are relieved of writ- 
ing to all the colleges to which each graduate 
has applied for admission. We greatly appre- 
ciate this service. 

2. Also, many colleges and universities help 
us with the followup of our graduates by 


sending us the college scholastic averages and 
honors of our students attending their schools. 
Some colleges send during the freshman year 
only, others, throughout the entire college 
course. We wish that all colleges would follow 
the latter policy. 


Miss Helen Brickell, educational 
counselor, Bronxville Senior School, 
Bronxville, New York, continues, 

Many high school counselors deal with the 
director of admissions rather than with the 
dean and we are at a disadvantage, when this 
is true, in not knowing the deans personally. 

I hope that all colleges use the information 
we send for guidance, not merely for admis- 
sion. I feel that high school counselors spend 
a great deal of time working with credentials 
and the materials included should be helpful 


to deans. 

Again, honesty on the part of one 
dean should not be to her disadvant- 
age in the exchange and handling of 
records. Miss Brickell also points out 
that large institutions, contrary to 
general acceptance “amaze me in 
what they know about students. In 
followup I feel they often give me as 
much and in some cases more than 
small colleges. This may be due to 
increased clerical staff, of course.” 

Returning to the subject of prepar- 
ation for college, the dean may give 
much valuable information and assist 
the high school counselors by discus- 
sing particular problems with them, 
individually or in group meetings. 
Miss Gayle H. Howey, Dean of 
Girls, Central High School, Lima, 
Ohio, suggests these areas as impor- 
tant for discussion. 

1. The old but continuing question of 
preparing high school seniors for adjustment 
to roommates in college. 

2. Basic skills and techniques for use in 
better meeting the demands of college study 


and class work. 
3. A dean provides a real service by plan- 
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ning meetings for high school faculty members 
to talk with former students now at the col- 
lege or university for purposes of evaluating 
high school preparation and training. 


Miss Mary Patton, counselor, 
Great Neck High School, Great Neck, 
New York, gives a very clear and 
valuable summary of some of these 
recurring problems and suggestions. 


1. Counselors would like the same frank- 
ness from deans that they would like from 
counselors. I believe we appreciate most the 
dean who will give an honest answer on: a) 
the scholastic ability a student should have in 
order to succeed in the particular college, b) 
the importance of the College Board scores 
in the total admissions picture, c) the type of 
girl who fits in best on the particular campus, 
d) the current admissions situation in terms 
of how keen the competition will be for the 
next freshman class, e) a frank appraisal 
of the strong and weak programs of the 
college, f) include, in a bulletin or the cata- 
logue, a breakdown of the religious affiliations 
of members of the freshman class, 


2. Also, counselors greatly appreciate re- 
ports from the colleges on freshman classes in 
terms of size, number of schools represented, 
geographical distribution, ranges on College 
Board tests, financial aid granted, etc. 

3. It is always very gratifying to counselors 
when college deans visit local areas, meet with 
a group of counselors, and discuss mutual prob- 
lems. Alumnae groups sometimes arrange such 
meetings, and they are usually very valuable. 

4. Last but not least, it really warms the 
heart of a counselor to receive reports on the 
progress of individual students at the end of 
their freshman (or any) year, and to be in- 
formed when a student graduates. 


NOTE: Our sincere appreciation to 
the high school and college deans who 
contributed the many practical sug- 
gestions for the two columns. Many 
readers have responded heartily to 
the comments outlined in the October 
column. We are certain that those 
listed above will be equally well re- 
ceived. 





Secondary School Exchange 


MARGARET MILLS NOE 


We As Leaders 


How effective as deans of girls or 
vice principals we are depends largely 
on us. Responsibility and authority 
we may have, but the individual alone 
can determine the effectiveness of her 
position as a leader of faculty and 
girls. Our responsibilities range from 
those of the dean of girls carrying a 
full teaching load in a small rural 
high school to those of the vice prin- 
cipal with an administrative credential 
in a large city high school. Because 


of the differences in our status, these 
remarks will be concerned with the 
point of view of the leader towards 
her job, whatever her status, and to a 
few suggestions that may make prac- 
tical this philosophy. 

To provide an opportunity to de- 
velop leadership on the part of each 
girl, and to formulate and maintain 
suitable standards of thinking and act- 
ing, we believe are essential to a well- 
balanced program. But the lip service 
given to such a point of view may be 
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far afield from the real philosophy as 
evidence in the actual program pro- 


vided. 


For many, the time and energy of 
the dean or vice principal are devoted 
to the smail group of leaders and the 
problem girls. The unadjusted girls, 
like the poor, seem always with us. 
And the natural leaders are such a 
joy to work with that the temptation 
is very great to concentrate on these 
two groups. 

But what of the great middle group, 
the girls who will marry, have chil- 
dren, be members of the Parent 
Teachers Association, the committee 
of Red Cross, church sewing circles. 
Does our working plan provide a pro- 
gram that will give the good, aver- 
age girls a place in our school life, 
and a small measure of importance in 
the whole school set up? 

And with our faculty group, there 
are two points of view. For the most 
efficient system, complete control of 
the whole program is kept in the 
hands of the dean or vice principal. A 
school, however, that has many faculty 
members actively interested in the 
whole program presents a picture 
more vital than that in which the 
direction and responsibility is in the 
hands of one person. In this situa- 
tion the leader must think through 
clearly the overall policy that will 
benefit all the girls, and be willing 
and able to delegate various aspects 
of the plan for execution. She must 
permit her co-workers to have imagi- 
nation and initiative within the frame- 
work of her own broad policy. 

From a high school of 2,000 pupils 
in one of our large cities, two examples 
are cited to demonstrate the philos- 


ophy that an adequate program for all 
girls is necessary, and that large 
faculty participation enriches the life 
of the institution. 

For girls numbering 1,000, an ad- 
justment committee of the vice prin- 
cipal, attendance supervisor, health 
coordinator and counselor functions. 
The names of girls who need help, the 
chronic tardiness case, truant, the poor 
student, the naughty one, the health 
problems are listed. The health 
record, intelligence scores, course of 
study and other pertinent materials 
are gathered by the vice principal. 
The person on the committee best 
qualified to handle the situation 
assumes full charge of the case and 
finds, if possible, the basic reason for 
the difficulty. y 

Always the “naughty girl,” the 
non-conformist, eases her way along. 
A committee for adjustment is for 
those girls whose problems are more 
deep-seated and for whom the usual 
disciplines, intimate talks, encourage- 
ment, but scratch the surface. For 
these a clearer picture emerges with 
shared knowledge. And when the 
committee feels that the problem is 
such that the school is not equipped 
to handle it, that fact is recognized 
and an attempt is made to obtain help 
from other sources. 

For years the leadership of the girls 
was in the hands of fifteen or twenty 
who belonged to the honor club, the 
one service club, and the cabinet of the 
Girls’ League. On the surface, and on 
paper, there was a smooth, efficient 
organization. But the real interest of 
all the girls was in off-campus activi- 
ties, some wholesome, others question- 


able. 
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To widen the offerings for all girls 
the first and hardest step was to con- 
vince the few leaders that they, them- 
selves, would be more effective, more 
popular, if the responsibilities were 
spread. Slowly, sometimes bluntly, it 
became the policy to limit the office 
holding and club membership that 
each girl could undertake. All clubs 
and committees were scheduled for 
the same day. Service clubs for 
hostesses, office workers, selling at 


games were started, which limited 
each to one group. 

For a smooth-running, efficient 
school organization, the leader of girls 
should keep control and direction in 
her own hands, work with the leaders, 
and adjust the problems. But when 
the welfare of all the girls is impor- 
tant, faculty understanding and co- 
operation are essential. And the spirit 
and vitality grow in proportion to 
the number of girls participating in 
school activities. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


In Educating Women for a Chang- 
ing World (1) Kate Hevner Muel- 


ler, one of the most respected mem- 
bers of the NADW, has her say on 
one of the topics most widely and 
energetically discussed in educational 
circles today. Writing from her great 


experience with women students, 
Mrs. Mueller has produced a wise 
book, full of thoughtful comment. 
She identifies and analyzes the many 
roles which women are called on to 
play today: they must be educated for 
earning, dating and mating, home- 
making, citizenship, politics, and leis- 
ure. “The crux of the matter lies in 
the fact that our changing society no 
longer allows women selffulfillment 
within the confines of domestic 
walls.” Mrs. Mueller recognizes the 
diversity of women and gives sensible 
counsel on choosing a college and 
curriculum to suit the individual’s 
needs, but whatever the curriculum it 


must contain the substance of a truly 
liberal, liberating education for “a 
woman needs an independent spirit 
much more than an independent in- 
come.” One of the great figures in 
the education of women for this 
changing world, Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, has now written her memoirs. 
(2) The chief themes in her story 
are the development of Barnard Col- 
lege, in which as dean she had so 
great a hand, the history of the In- 
ternational Federation of Universi- 
ty Women, of which she was one of 
the founders, and public service in 
such causes as the establishment of 
the WAVES and the writing of the 
Charter of the UN. This is a charm- 
ing and moving life history, to be 
read by everyone interested in the 
education of women. 

As our world changes, the philoso- 
phy and achievements of our system 
of education are constantly being 
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called into question and examined. 
One of the least warrantable of these 
inquiries has been the indictment of 
tax exempt foundations by the re- 
search director of the special com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives set up to investigate these foun- 
dations. The suggestion that the 
great foundations have somehow used 
their influence and their grants to lead 
American institutions of learning into 
un-American ways has been ably and 
courageously rebutted in a statement 
(3) by Arthur S. Adams, President 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which deserves wide circulation. 
At a joint session of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment and the John Dewey So- 
ciety held in Los Angeles in the 
spring of 1954, the problems and 
goals of American education received 
the scrutiny of educators. Educa- 
tion for Freedom (4) contains the 
texts of the major addresses made at 
this meeting. The most effective of 
them, to this reviewer’s mind, is that 
by Henry Commager, which conceals 
behind the rather stuffy title of “Po- 
litical Dimensions of a Good Learn- 
ing Environment” some very telling 
comments. During 1953-1954 the 
University of Wisconsin has looked 
back with pride and forward with an- 
ticipation, for it has observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of its graduate school. In honor 
of this event it has issued a handsome 
illustrated booklet, Fifty Years of 
Graduate Education at Wisconsin (5). 
As a part of this observance and in 
special tribute to President van Hise 
who was inaugurated at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1903, the Fund 


for Adult Education sponsored three 
vigorous and moving lectures by 
Lyman Bryson, which are now avail- 
able under the title of Reason and 
Discontent. The Task of Liberal 
Education (6). The Ninth Annual 
Conference on Higher Education, 
held in March 1954 took as its theme 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1954 (7). Most of the speeches and 
reports of discussions printed in its 
proceedings are along the standard 
academic pattern, but one talk, that 
by Peter Viereck on “The Frontier 
Behind the Forehead” is “different” 
and noteworthy. A philosophical and 
thoughtful consideration of the role 
of the intellectual in contemporary 
society will be found in Margaret 
Fisher’s Leadership and Intelligence 
(8). This is a study and critique of 
Karl Mannheim’s theory of the in- 
tellectual elite, the approach being 
that of the American pragmatic 
group, and the keynote being practi- 
cal intelligence rather than pure Rea- 
son. 

Walter Crosley Eells in 1951 com- 
pleted four years as Adviser on 
Higher Education with SCAP in 
Japan, and then, having reached the 
age of retirement, set out with his 
wife on a two years’ journey which 
took them to thirty-nine countries. 
The fruit of this expedition is an im- 
portant book, Communism in Educa- 
tion in Asia, Africa and the Far Pa- 
cific (9). Everywhere that Mr. Eells 
went, in Japan, Southeast Asia, the 
South Pacific, India, Ceylon, Pakis- 
tan, the Middle East, Egypt, East 
Africa and North Africa, he learned 
as much as he could about the pene- 
tration of Communism in the local 
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education system. The result is an 
interesting and disturbing exposition 
of the why, how and what of com- 
munist influence in countries which 
embrace half the population of the 
globe. Mr. Eells adds a chapter on 
Communist China, which he was not 
able to visit but about which he gath- 
ered information as an example of 
the effects of Communist triumph, 
and concludes with a special chapter 
on what the United States can do to 
combat Communist influence abroad. 
The case history of one experiment 
in American counter-influence will be 
found in Wesley P. Lloyd’s Student 
Counselling in Japan. A Two-Na- 
tion Project in Higher Education, 
(10) which deals with the process by 
which Japanese educators were intro- 
duced to a characteristic feature of 
American educational philosophy and 
practice. The latest detailed presenta- 
tion of methods of counseling is to 
be found in a comprehensive text- 
book by Jane Warters (11). It deals 
with many aspects of counseling, 
emphasizing their relative effective- 
ness in practice. The 1954 Year Book 
of The National Elementary Princi- 
pal is devoted to Guidance for To- 
day’s Children (12). The lead-off 
article is a characteristically clear 
summary by Ruth Strang of basic 
principles, after which there are 
groups of articles on such topics as 
the responsibility of the principal, the 
role of the classroom teachers, and 
the effective use of specialists. 

A theme which appears in many 
recent publications is that of the re- 
lations of the schools and the com- 
munity. The Educational Policies 
Commission has issued a pamphlet 


entitled Strengthening Community 
Life. Schools Can Help (13), which 
includes a thoughtful statement of 
the values and uses of the local com- 
munity and the role of the schools in 
helping to shape its character. Five 
examples of valuable activity by 
School systems in strengthening their 
communities are described. Contact 
Pius. A Handbook of Ideas for Im- 
proving School-Community Rela- 
tions (14), written in characteristic 
man-to-man public-relations _ style, 
goes at its problem under such head- 
ings as “We Read Together,” “We 
Think Together,” and “Let’s Try 
It.” Another current topic is the 
teaching profession itself. The very 
title of the published proceedings of 
the conference held in Albany in June 
1954 tells part of this story, Compe- 
tent Teachers for America’s Schools. 
Lay-Professional Action Programs 
to Secure and Retain Qualified 
Teachers (15). This conference, at- 
tended by 700 persons, including 
lay leaders, arrived at certain general 
recommendations which deserve pub- 
lic consideration. The volume in- 
cludes reports of many successful lo- 
cal programs for recruiting teachers. 
An earlier conference, held in Miami 
in June 1953, dealt with professional 
standards and status (16). Frances 
P. King’s study on Financing the Col- 
lege Education of Facultly Children 
(17) emphasizes one aspect of the 
problem of making the academic pro- 
fession more attractive and recounts 
the steps leading up to the establish- 
ment of the Faculty Children’s Tui- 
tion Exchange. Here is also informa- 
tion about the general economic 
plight of faculty members and brief 
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presentation of various methods of 
financing the education of faculty 
children. 

Not only teachers but also the 
schools in which they teach have to 
worry about financing. Finance in 
Educational Management of Colleges 
and Universities (18) by Thad L. 
Hungate, controller of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, puts in 
laymen’s language the major prin- 
ciples and considerations involved. 
It is cheering to see a pamphlet spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers on The Public Schools 
and Their Financial Support (19). 
It is put in a direct, tabular style 
which one presumes appeals to busi- 
ness men and ends with “What can 
you do?” The teachers themselves are 
the audience for Environment for 
Learning, (20) which presents a se- 
ries of narratives showing how certain 
teachers have improved the environ- 
ment for learning, and follows these 
illustrations by a general discussion of 
the most influential factors in this 
situation and suggestions for reading. 
Junior high school teachers will be 
particularly interested in Developing 
Programs for Young Adolescents 
(21), which deals with the issues of 
organization, curriculum and teaching 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades. Another approach to the 
problems of teenagers is Saving Chil- 
dren from Delinquency (22) by 
D. H. Stott. This is a sequel to Mr. 
Stott’s earlier study on Delinquency 
and Human Nature done as a report 
for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. It is interesting to see the 
problems of juvenile delinquency in 
English translation, so to speak, and 
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to make comparisons with our situa- 
tion in the United States. 

Three recent pamphlets will be of 
service in the implementation of de- 
segregation. Segregation and the 
Schools (23). This is meant as a 
brief introduction to the important 
Ashmore Report (The Negro and 
the Schools by Harry F. Ashmore) 
which has already been reviewed in 
the Journal. Before the Supreme 
Court decision, the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association 
and the American Teachers Associa- 
tion issued two pamphlets. The first 
deals with the Legal Status of Segre- 
gated Schools (24); the second, en- 
titled Progress of the Education of 
Negroes, 1870-1950 (25), gives sta- 
tistical data from the Census Bureau 
and the Office of Education. 

Notable among the miscellaneous 
publications which have come to hand 
recently is Courtship, Engagement 
and Marriage (26). In 1953 Ernest 
Burgess and Paul Wallin issued an 
important study on engagement and 
marriage. This publication is a popu- 
lar edition prepared by Gladys Denny 
Shultz. It emphasizes general conclu- 
sions rather than the methods of the 
study and its statistical data. College 
students who want to major in Eng- 
lish but who have been tempted to re- 
sist the impulse lest they not be able 
to get jobs will be grateful to L. Ruth 
Middlebrook for her Careers for 
English Majors (27). Learn and 


Remember (28) by Frances E. Boyer 
is just what its subtitle states, Am Aid 
to More Effective Study. A recent 
booklet, Janie Learns to Read. A 
Handbook of Parents Whose Child 
Will Soon Learn to Read (29) tells 
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a little story about Janie’s preparation 
for literacy, with periodic commen- 
tary in italics to point up the signifi- 
cance of these fictionalized experi- 
ences. 

The third edition of The Chaperon 
and Housemother (30) by Maria 
Leonard, now Dean of Women 
Emerita of the University of Illinois, 
has just appeared. A study of the 
program of student administration of 
activity funds at Pratt Institute (31) 
shows how this experience can be 


made to have real educational value. 
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Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. viii, 92 pp. $2.75. 
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Two members of NADW will play an im- 
portant part in planning for the national con- 
vention of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women to be held in Los Angeles in 
June, 1955. Flora Rawls, Dean of Women at 
Memphis State College, is chairman of the 
Convention Committee and Eunice C. Roberts, 
Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of 
Women’s Educational Programs, Indiana Uni- 
versity, is Program Chairman. 

Edith Lawton, Director of Guidance at the 
Darien (Conn.) High School, is a national 
officer of Delta Kappa Gamma, serving as Par- 
liamentarian. Carolyn Wones, Sophomore 
Counselor, West Senior High School, Rock- 
ford, Ill., is Chairman of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma National Program Committee. 

M’Ledge Moffet, Dean of Women at Rad- 
ford College, Radford, Va., was recently pre- 
sented life membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association by the faculty of Radford 
College in recognition of her 40 years of ser- 
vice at the college as Dean of Women and 
Director of Home Economics. 


Ella R. Brown retired from her position as 


Vice Principal in the La Jolla (Calif.) Junior- 
Senior High School in June, 1954. 

Alice Hoyt retired on June 30, 1954, as 
Associate Dean of Women at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Elsie May Smithies, a former president of 
NADW,, has retired from her position as Dean 
of Women in Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

NADW members who have represented the 
Association at educational conferences in recent 
months are listed below: 

National Conference on Citizenship, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 15-17, 1954: 
Dorothy Young, Vice Principal, Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda, Md.; 
Jean White, Guidance Director, George Wash- 
ington High School, Alexandria, Va.; and 
Mildred E. Winston, Secretary, Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Summer Work Conference of the Southern 
College Personnel Association, Mars Hill, 
N. C., August, 1954: Dorothy V. N. Brooks, 
Dean of Women, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
A 
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National Conference on Physical Educa- 
tion for College Men and Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 4-6, 1954: Marna V. 
Brady, Dean of Women, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Inauguration of President Herrick B. Young, 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, 
October 9, 1954: Emily Taylor, Associate 
Dean of Women, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


Nineteenth Educational Conference, New 
York City, October 28-29, 1954: Velma D. 
Hayden, Chairman, Department of Guidance 
and Personnel Administration, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

Conference on Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education, St. Louis, Mo., November 
15-16, 1954: Gladys E. Koepke, Director of 
Student Affairs for Women, University of 
Missouri. 

National Student Assembly of the YMCA 
and the YWCA, University of Kansas, Law- 
tence, Kan., December 27, 1954—January 
2, 1955: Mary Hardman, Assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Kansas. 


Three NADW members received Silver 


Anniversary Scholarships from Delta Kappa 
Gamma in 1954: Leila Meldahl, Dean of 
Women, Black Hills Teachers College, Spear- 
fish, S. D.; Margaret M. Pipes, Acting Dean 
of Women, State College, Flagstaff, Ariz.; and 
Dorothy Truex, Counselor of Women, Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma. Miss Meldahl is study- 
ing at Colorado State College of Education; 
Miss Pipes and Miss Truex are working at 
Columbia University. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Ruby Boggs, formerly Dean of Women at 
West Chester State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa., died in May, 1954. 

Jessie E. Gibson, Dean of Women at Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Calif., from 1927 
until she retired in 1949, died on May 17, 
1954, 

Mrs. Harriet G. Godley, Dean of Students, 

San Jacinto Senior High School, Houston, 
Texas, died on August 21, 1954. 
_ Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsay, Professor of Eng- 
lish, History, and Education and Freshman 
counselor, Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass., 
died on August 7, 1954. 

§. Cornelia Pierce, formerly Dean of Girls 


in the Mount Vernon (Ill.) Township High 
School and more recently Guidance Director in 
the Rock Falls (Ill.) High School, died in 
Chicago on August 22, 1954. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Mary Elizabeth Brewer, Dean of Women, 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Helen K. Hudson, Superintendent of the 
Indiana Women’s Prison, Indianapolis. 

Lucile Hofstra, Dean of Girls, Montclair 
High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Irene Feldt, Community Adviser, Girl 
Scouts of the USA, Chicago. 

Ruth Haddock, Dean of Women, Northern 
Illinois State College, DeKalb, Ill. 

Nellie King, Associate Dean of Women, 
Texas Southern University, Houston. 

Betty H. Neely, Assistant Dean of Students, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Patricia Brauel, Supervisor of Student Ac- 
tivities, Office of the Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Wilma McVeigh, Dean of Girls, Ridgewood 
High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Sarah Healy, Dean of Women, University 
of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Phyllis Hoyt, Dean of Students, Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Betty Morrow, Resident Counselor, Me- 
morial Residence Hall for Women, University 
of Cincinnati. 

Helen G. Duncan, Dean of Women, 
Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro, Ga. 

S. Martha Robbins, Headmistress, St. Mary’s 
School, Faribault, Minn. 

Sister Catherine Francis, President, Chest- 
nut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nelle Tumlin, Manager, Women’s Person- 
nel, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jean L. Wilson, Personnel Director of 
Lawther Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar FaHs, Ia. 

Margurite Wynne-Roberts, Assistant Dean 
of Women, Jackson College for Women, Tufts 
College, Medford, Mass. 

Katharine O’Kane Jones, Assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Katharine Parks, Counselor to Juniors and 
Mathematics Instructor, Rochelle Township 
High School, Rochelle, Ill. 

Lillian Burns, Assistant to Business Manager, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEWS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Indiana Association of Deans of Women 
and Advisers of Girls held a one day meeting 
in Indianapolis on October 21, 1954, during 
the convention of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. The program, arranged by Flor- 
ence Thompson of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, included an address by Dr. 
Augusta Jameson, Consulting Psychologist, 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange, III.; 
a panel discussion by members of the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Guidance; and a dinner 
meeting where Professor Carl Rogers of the 
University of Chicago spoke on “Counseling 
As I See It.” Highlight of the meeting was 
the presentation of life membership to eight 
retired deans who were honor guests at the 
dinner. Martha Wickham, Dean of Women 
at Ball State Teachers College, was elected 
president. . 


Deans and guidance workers in Maine met 
in Portland on October 29, 1954 to hear ad- 
dresses by Dr. Daniel H. Funkenstein of the 
Harvard Medical School speaking on “Family 
Stresses as a Factor in Education,” and Ellen 
M. Shea, Assistant Dean of Women at Bridge- 
water (Mass.) State Teachers College, who 
spoke on “The Dean’s Place in the Personnel 
Program.” ‘The program also included group 
meetings on the subjects of Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques in Group Guidance and Improving 
Faculty Counseling. Mrs. Rubina Pressey, 
Dean of Girls, Bangor High School, was 
elected president of the Maine Association. 

The Massachusetts Association of Deans met 
at the Chandler School for Women in Boston 
on October 30, 1954. The meeting began 
with a coffee hour, followed by a business ses- 
sion and a panel discussion where two high 
school deans and two college deans talked 
about “Our Opportunities to Help Each 
Other.” A recess and buzz session followed 
the panel discussion. The group then heard 
Dr. Betty Brand Burch speak on “A Dean 
Looks at Educaiton in India.” President of 
the Association is Doris I. Boyd, Dean of Girls, 
Beverly High School, Beverly. 

“Mental and Physical Health” was the 
theme of the meeting of the Michigan State 
Association of Deans of Women and Counselors 
of Girls at the Dearborn Inn, October 8-9, 
1954, Following the keynote address by Mrs. 
Katharine B. Greene, Wayne County Marriage 


Counselor, five group discussions were held on 
the topics: Our Job in Resolving Attitudes 
of Youth to Authority; Our Understanding of 
Outward Rebellion as Inner Conflict; Our 
View of Effective Counseling; Our Own Life 
Needs and Satisfactions; and Our Task as 
Pre-Marriage Counselors. Brief reports by 
the recorders and a summary by Mrs. Greene 
were heard at a general session after the group 
discussions. The program closed with a 
banquet, where an address on “Medicine on 
the March” was given by Dr. Harvey M. 
Merker, Director of Scientific Relations, Parke, 
Davis and Company. Ellen L. Kean, Girls 
Counselor, Port Huron High School, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Eleanor Bosworth, Dean of Women, South- 
western at Memphis, was elected president of 
the Tennessee Association of Deans of Women 
and Advisers of Girls at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting held in Memphis October 16, 
1954. The program included a panel dis- 
cussion on “What Do You Do About... .” 
led by Nora Chaffin, Dean of Women, Vander- 
bilt University, and a luncheon meeting where 
the guest speaker was Hilda Threlkeld, Dean 
of Women, University of Louisville. 

Meeting at Hollins College, Virginia on 
October 9, 1954, the Regional Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls (Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and 
Virginia) heard addresses by President John 
Everett of Hollins College and Dean R. Flor- 
ence Brinkley of the Woman’s College, Duke 
University. The program also provided group 
discussions on “High School and College Re- 
lationships,” “Social and Moral Standards of 
Young People Today,” and “Academic Stan- 
dards in Preparatory Schools and Colleges.” 
Amanda Bradley, Dean of Women, Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md., was elected 
president. 

The Washington State Association of Deans 
of Women and Girls’ Advisers met for their 
annual conference at Holy Names College in 
Spokane on November 6, 1954. The program 
theme was “Better Understanding.” The 
main speakers were Dr. Sol Levy, psychiatrist, 
Eleanor Peterson, Supervisor of Guidance for 
the Spokane public schools, and Lulu Holmes, 
Associate Dean of Students at Washington 
State College. Dorothea von Berg, Dean of 
Girls, Vancouver High School, is president 
of the Association. 
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Southwest Central—Ruth Schillinger, Dean of Women, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kans. 
Carrie Inmon, Counselor, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 
Rocky Mountain—Della G. Sealander (Mrs.), Dean, Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver, 
Colo. 
Sallie Payne Morgan, Dean of Women, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, 
South Pacific—Evelyn H. Wright, Dean of Women, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 
Lesta Joubert, Dean of Girls, Marysville Union High School, Marysville, Calif. 
North Pacific—Alma M. Pecar, Dean of Girls, Senior High School, Yakima, Wash. 
Lulu Holmes, Associate Dean of Students for Women, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 
At Large—Mabel Barker Murphy (Mrs.), Girls Adviser, Parker High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sadie M. Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Membership 
Chairman—R. Florence Brinkley, Dean, the Woman’s College of Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Mary Alice Noonan, Dean of Girls, Luther Burbank Vocational School, San Antonio, Texas 
Susan B. Hill, Dean of Women, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vf. 
Tempe E. Allison, Dean of Women, San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Revision of the By-Laws 
Chairman—Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Velora Buscher, Dean of Girls, East Alton-Wood River Community High School, Wood River, 
Ill. 
Margaret Disert, Dean, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Legislative 
Chairman—Dorothea Wyatt, Dean of Women, William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Pauline Tompkins, Dean of Women, Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
Victoria Gross, Dean of Girls, Director of Guidance, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Professional Status of Women in Education 
Chairman—M. Eunice Hilton, Dean, College of Home Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
R.. % 
Ethel Dubois, Guidance Director, Woodmere High School, Woodmere, N. Y. 
Lillian Johnson, Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Katherine Jeffers, Dean, Jackson College for Women, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
Helen Snyder, Counselor, Elementary-Junior High Schools, Hutchinson, Kans, 
Eunice C. Roberts, Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of Women’s Educational Pro- 
grams, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
National Conference on College Fraternities and Societies 
Christine Y. Conaway (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Elsbeth Melville, University Dean of Women, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Dorothy F. Snyder, Associate Dean of Students, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
Intercollegiate Association of Women Students 
Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference 
Chairman—Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Margaret Peck, Acting Dean of Women, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Emily Taylor, Associate Dean of Women, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Liaison Committee with National Student Association 
Chairman—Helen B. Schleman Dean of Women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Miriam Shelden, Dean of Women, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Christine Y. Conaway (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Joint Committee with American College Personnel Association and Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators on Student Discipline 
Chairman—Isabel Peard, Director of Head Residents and Student Deans, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Doris Crockett, Dean, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. ; 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Divisional Analyst, Division of Admissions, Records and Registrations, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
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NADW PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE- 


The Undergraduate Student Counselor. 1954 





The Dean of Girls in the High School. 1952 
The Dean of Women in the Institution of Higher Learning. 1950. .25 


Residence Halls for Women Students: Administrative Principles and 
Procedures. 1947 





Orientation of Freshmen in Colleges and Universities. 1942 


Orientation of Freshmen in Secondary Schools. 1942 





JOURNALS OF NADW 
Many-Sided Views of Mental Health. March, 1954 





Sociological Aspects of Personnel Work. January, 1954 


Eleven Yaers of Change in the Role of Deans of Women. January 





A New Approach in Guidance (Use of the Drama). March, 1951 .85 
Admissions and In-Service Education. January, 1950 
Who Does Personnel Work? October, 1950. 








Order from: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mailing charges will be prepaid on cash orders. Orders not accompanied 
by payment will be billed with mailing charges included. 





